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SWITZERLAND, vi@ PARIS AND NEU- 
CHATEL. 


I. 
THE EVENING. 

JincLeE, tinkle, rattle, rumble through the 
glittering, shimmering street, 

Hark to coach and carriage chiming with the 
pattering tramp of feet! 

Crop-haired waiters run white-aproned to the 
call of ringing glass, 

Lazy idlers, round small tables, eyeing idlers 
as they pass. 


All the air is heated, heavy, gritty; oh, ’tis 
hard to tell 

Whether fruit it be, or gravy, or tobacco that 
you smell ; 

For a very complex perfume goes up steaming 
to the stars 

From twice twenty thousand cook-shops, from 
a million of cigars. 


Jingle, tinkle, rattle, ramble through the glit- 
tering, shimmering streets, 

Drive in time to ticket luggage, and get com- 
fortable seats ; 

With-a shoving; and-a shouting, and a bang- 
ing-to of doors, 

Off at last, the train creaks, moves, grates, 
quickens, hurries, rushes, roars. 


Il. 
THE NIGHT. 

Happy he who sleeps securely in the arms of 
an express, 

Whom nor row nor racket troubles, nor the 
jolts and jars distress ! 

Sweet it is to slumber soundly through the 
livelong summer night, 

With. legs. propped upon the cushions, with 
dim blind drawn o’er the light. 


Does a station break the sameness of monoto- 

nous rush-on ?. ‘ : ; ; 

Then queer dreams confuse the future with 
adventures that are gone. 

Then he preaches from a “ Murray ;” stetho- 
scopes with alpenstock ; 

Speculates in railway coupons ; dooms a land- 
lord in a dock. 


Then an avalanche o’erwhelms him! ’Tis a 
hat-box from the rack ; 
Or he tumbles down an ice-hill with a moun- 
tain on his back, 
And half wakes to find he’s falling on a fellow- 
dreamer’s knees, 
Stiff and weary of contraction, like a wretch 
in Little Ease. 
III. 
THE MORNING. 
But behold wan dawn before us, whispering a 
new day’s birth ; 
See her roses bloom in cloudland, hear her 
morning hymn to earth ; 
Sending thankful music Godward, flinging 
incense in the air, 
All the world’s awake, and wondering how it 
came to wake so fair. ’ 





Hail, old lichened woods, that waft us dear 
remembered scent of pine ; 

Hail, mysterious winds that gladden like the 
giant’s draught of wine ; 

Hail, high hills, that whoso loveth, loveth 
with a yearning love, 

Everlasting shrines of worship, stepping- 
stones to things above. 


Through rent rocks, down winding gorges, 
rushes on our steed of steel, 

Till a blue lake’s shining waters purest heaven 
in earth reveal ; 

Cares, begone ;: unrest, go packing; come, 
contentment with the light ; 

Take the omen that the morning shall be gain 
upon the night. 

Spectator. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, 


SPRING’S SECRET. 


GIRDLED with gold, my little lady’s bower 

Stands at the portals of a world in flower ; 

And on her shield the changing blossoms 
mark 

How the spring grows each day from dawn to 
dark. 


When forth she moves, her dainty foot is set 
On cowslip, hyacinth, and violet ; 

And all day long the woodland minstrels ring 
Changes.of measure for her pleasuring. 


And all night long a passionate music stirs 

Without her walls the guardian belt of firs ; 

Hushed in their waving boughs, the low winds 
brood, 

Murm’ring the sea’s song for an interlude. 


Within the darkness does my lady wake, 

To hear her nightingales their music make, 

And musing, weep’and wonder at the pain 

That breaks through all the rapture of their 
Strain? 


Does the dawn rouse her with its murmurous 
flight 

Of swallows glancing grey against the light, 

To dream again of all the joys that lie 

Folded within the new day’s mystery ? 


Nay, through her world of blossom, flower- 
wise, 

My lady moves with unawakened eyes ; 

She heeds not if the apple bloom be shed, 

Nor if the hours pass by rose-garlanded. 


No soft hopes greet her with first lily bells, 

No memories smite her in wan asphodels, 

Nor hears she when the autumn winds are 
borne 

By their low cadence in the summer corn. 


While thus unmoved my lady keeps her state, 
Without her walls I year-long watch and wait ; 
Till she awake and summon me to bring 
Low to her feet the secret of the spring. 

Good Words. C. BROOKE. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
PASCAL AND MONTAIGNE. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR GROTE, 


It has been said of Pascal that, ahead 
of his age in this as in other points, he 
anticipated and prepared for the contro- 
versy about the evidences of religion 
which raged at a later period. 

This is true, but it is no less true that 
his feeling was retrospective as much as 
it was prospective; and that, if not the 
controversy, yet the irreligious feeling of a 
past age was producing effects on his 
mind after it had ceased to affect others; 
and again, that it was the revival of this 
feeling in the minds of others which led 
to the subsequent controversy. Minds 
like Pascal’s are not swayed by the men- 
tal fashions of their time to the extent to 
which literary history often supposes. In- 
volved though he was in the Jansenist and 
Jesuit controversy, he was not absorbed in 
it, as most men similarly circumstanced 
would have been; in his deeper heart 
another controversy stirred him more — 
the general controversy between religion 
and infidelity. 

The period immediately preceding and 
accompanying the beginning of the Refor- 
mation was not so much atime of evidentia- 
ry controversy, the more ardent controver- 
sial spirit being then diverted to the contest 
between the old faith and Protestantism ; 
but it was atime in which irreligion was 
as rampant as it has ever been since. 
Independently of the question which of 
the two sides held the greater amount of 
doctrinal truth, the rise of Protestantism 
did very much at the time to preserve the 
existence of religion in any shape. The 
old faith had then within its bosom two 
classes of enemies: despisers and indig- 
nant opponents. Protestantism drew off 
the latter class to itself; while the former, 
having as little respect for it as for its 
rival, were led to attach themselves to the 
old faith, in the way of obedience and pro- 
fession, more than would otherwise have 
been the case. Thus, besides the vigor- 
ous reaction, as of the Jesuits and others, 
excited by the Reformation, there was 
much in it to check the tendencies both 
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to the profession of irreligion and to irre- 
ligion itself. 

The character of mind as to religion 
which we see strongly shown in Mon- 
taigne, and to a less degree in Erasmus 
and in others like him, may be called neo- 
paganism. It arose from the revival of 
letters and the ancient philosophies, and 
from the vigor of criticism, not from the 
revival or progress of science, with which 
it had very little todo. It was a mental 
Renaissance, mixing up the ancient phil- 
osophies in a dézarre manner with a tone 
of thought which on the whole was full of 
modern life and vigor, and pouring con- 
tempt on medizvalism, under which the 
whole of religion was in danger of being 
included. Such use of the ancient philos- 
ophies was in reality as alien to their 
spirit as was the fantastic misuse of de- 
tails of the ancient architecture by the 
architects of the time. Montaigne, with 
all his admiration of the ancient Stoicism, 
had nothing of the serious spirit or sub- 
stance of it; there was no real attempt to 
substitute even such merits as there were 
in the old philosophy for religion. The 
result of the mixture was a general incon- 
clusivism and indifferentism, acquiesced 
in while half laughed at. 

Pascal, unlike the ordinary reader of 
Montaigne, took him au sérieux: from 
his natural turn of mind he made little 
allowance for individual peculiarity and 
oddity, and probably gave to Montaigne’s 
language a more literal interpretation than 
is admissible in the case of any such self- 
describer, whatever he may say to the con- 
trary. Never were two men at once so 
similar and so different. Montaigne’s 
Neo-paganism was associated with that 
wonderfully clear, sharp, and practical 
view of human nature which has been the 
permanent element of interest in what he 
has written, and which must have had 
strange charms for the truth-seeking mind 
of Pascal. But there was a new element 
of strength added by Pascal himself to the 
side of irreligion. This was derived from 
his scientific habit of mind, and his exact- 
ing view of the evidence required for sat- 
isfaction. At the time of the Reformation 
the Neo-pagans had no difference with 
the Church as to the view of physics which 
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it sanctioned, which was indeed mainly 
borrowed from the ancients, and they 
stood quite aloof from the new physical 
philosophers. But now the Church was 
threatened from the side of science as well 
as from the side of philosophy. 

The scientific spirit is formed of two 
elements, one hostile to religion, one favor- 
able to it: the hostile one is Josz¢ivism, or 
the habit which scientific research may 
engender, of neglecting or disbelieving 
anything super-physical, anything beyond 
simple physical fact : the favorable one, is 
the idea fostered by it that there is such a 
thing as truth and that it is attainable; in 
this respect the scientific spirit is directly 
opposed to all inconclusivism. Thus, 
while Pascal may have felt, more than 
was possible to Montaigne, the force, as 
against religion, of the merely physicalist 
and positivist tendency, his scientific spirit 
must have strengthened his earnestness 
and seriousness of mind in opposition to 
Montaigne’s easy acceptance of the notion 
that truth is probably not to be found, and 
anyhow is of little consequence. 

The first chapter of Pascal’s “Thoughts” 
as it appears in the old edition, is clearly 


directed against Montaigne’s inconclu- 


sivism. Jn many respects it resembles 
Butler’s chapter on the “Importance of 
Christianity.” While speaking in terms 
of strong indignation and contempt of the 
state of mind expressed by Montaigne’s 
motto, “ Fe me scay,” Pascal himself re- 
produces Montaigne’s view in his chapters 
headed “ Contrarieties of Human Nature,” 
“Greatness, Weakness, Vanity, etc., of 
Man.” But he says much besides; and 
where he follows Montaigne’s description 
of man, it is not in Montaigne’s tone of 
satisfaction and acquiescence, but, in the 
first instance, with much of perplexity and 
sadness. More than this, he never allows 
us to forget that there is another side to 
the picture, and that everything which is 
said in depreciation of man is really in 
truth also for his exaltation: he shows 
this to a great extent, and suggests it very 
much more. 

And then, accepting Montaigne’s de- 
scription with, in general, an opposite con- 
clusion from it, he argues from the wants 
and weaknesses of man, not to Montaigne’s 
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despairing scepticism, but to the necessity 
and probable reality of religion. Man’s 
known condition furnishing thus on the 
one side a presumption in favor of relig- 
ion, Pascal then proceeds on the other 
side to give the actual or positive evidence 
for the religion which we are already pre- 
pared to expect. 

There is a curious contrast between the 
proceedings of Pascal and Montaigne 
where they approach most nearly to each 
other, in arguing from the weakness of 
man to the truth of religion. That the 
evidentiary controversy is a continuous 
one, and not one of times and seasons, 
may appear from the fact of one of the 
employments of Montaigne’s earlier days 
having been a translation (a last request 
of his father’s) of a treatise on “ Natural 
Theology” by Raymond Sebond, from a 
sort of Latinized Spanish into French, 
His defence of this book, contained in one 
of the most remarkable of his essays, is, 
in point of fact, nothing else than an elab- 
orate depreciation of human nature, the 
bearing of this upon the argument for 
religion being simply that, since man is 
unable to judge of religion, it is his duty 
therefore to accept it as offered —a line 
of argument which we are by no means 
led to suppose was that of Sebond him- 
self. It is a very different argument from 
Pascal’s, that man’s condition is such as 
to suggest the necessity, desirableness, 
and, in that way, probability, of religion. 

I said that Pascal’s feeling in the first 
instance was one of sadness at man’s in- 
capacity and deficiencies, but he also 
sometimes takes the tone here assumed 
by Montaigne, of attempting to overthrow, 
in aid of religion, proud human reason. 
This tone of denunciation is in reality 
alien from the general tone of both; it 
agrees neither with the usual complacency 
of Montaigne nor with the earnest truth- 
seeking of Pascal. Pascal’s argument is 
directed as much against those who do 
not care to examine the proofs of religion, 
thinking that nothing can be known about 
it with certainty, as against those who dis- 
pute them. The existence of these two 
hostile parties should be remembered by 
all writers on evidences, because it is very 
possible that the arguments used against 
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the latter may be such as would strengthen 
the hands of the indifferentists. This is 
certainly the case with the arguments 
used by Montaigne, nor can we suppose 
he would have cared much for its being 
so. But Pascal had every reason to care. 

Pascal, as was not unnatural, carries 
his argument too far. Starting from the 
side of a despairing scepticism, he arrives 
in the course of his argument at that sort 
of view of the importance of revealed 
religion which leaves no value to morality 
without it, or even in conjunction with it, 
a view which I conceive to be entirely 
mistaken. 

I have endeavored, in all that I have 
written about human nature, to avoid both 
the cynic indifference of Montaigne, and 
what we :nust call the complaint and re- 
pining of Pascal. In Pascal, there is an 
intolerance of the weaknesses and neces- 
sary feelings of man’s nature and life, 
which seems to me as far from the view 
befitting one who shares those weaknesses, 
as is Montaigne’s easy contempt for them. 
We may have Pascal’s earnestness - with- 
out his bitterness or his determined look- 
ing at things on the worst side. 

It is this last tendency of Pascal which 
led him in various particulars to anticipate 
La Rochefoucauld. Here he came upon 
ground in which his manner of thinking 
would be, more or less, in sympathy with 
that of his Port-Royal associates. His 
anxiety about religious evidences was, as 
I have said, a good deal his own, and 
not shared either by them or by his con- 
temporaries generally. But from the 
Port-Royalists he may have learnt to take 
adark view of human nature, as he had 
learnt from Montaigne to take a depre- 
ciatory view of human intelligence. 

The position of a man like Pascal, as a 
writer on religious evidence, is in some 
respects a difficult one. At one moment 
he writes as one who is himself painfully 
conscious of the weakness, the complica- 
tions, and difficulties of human life; 
at another, as one who is simply satisfied 
to turn them to account in proof of 
religion. Hence, when he makes the 
worst of human nature and human weak- 
ness, we are sometimes led to doubt in 
which of these views he does it; whether 
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what suggests it is the feeling of human 
sympathy and compassion, or the purpose 
and course of his argument. The same 
thing appears in a slightly different form 
in Montaigne. There is in him an incon- 
sistency of view between the over-strained 
depreciation of human nature, especially 
as compared with the animals, in the apol- 
ogy for Raymond Sebond which I have 
noticed, and the cool, careless observation 
and record, as of matter of fact, which is 
the more general tone. Both Pascal’s 
frame of mind and his express argument 
speak (to different minds perhaps) in evi- 
dence of religion ; probably the former the 
most to the most deeply feeling minds. 
In it we see the struggle and process of 
conviction, where the faith in the goodness 
of God, which more or less accompanies 
all serious thought about human nature, 
raises him out of the despair which threat- 
ens him, as it is likely after his example 
to raise those who read him in this view ; 
while in the latter, he appears as a dog- 
matic demonstrator, convincing by his 
argument alone, and perhaps sometimes 
inclining us to feel that in regard of him- 
self there is a side of hardness and not a 
little hasty intolerance. 

Pascal, like most who have written in 
striking language on points such as we are 
dealing with, was a man narrow-minded 
and large-minded at once. He could enter 
into the varieties and inconsistencies of 
human nature, and understand a mind so 
different from his own as Montaigne’s. 
But though he could understand (which 
is more than an ordinary mind would do) 
that such things were, he could not cease 
wondering they should be so: there is no 
end to the reiterated expressions of won- 
der throughout his “Thoughts.” After 
describing admirably the satisfied incon- 
clusivism, careless of religion, which is in 
fact the feeling of Montaigne, he says, 
“ 1] faut qu’il y ait un étrange renversement 
dans la nature de homme pour faire gloire 
d’étre dans cet état, dans lequel il semble 
incroyable qu’une seule personne puisse 
étre.” Montaigne, on his side, would 
probably have said the same sort of thing 
about the distressed and anxious tone of 
Pascal, about his indignant revolting 
against the undoubted facts of human 
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nature, and his refusal to accept them as 
natural. In the only applicable meaning 
of the word “strange,” both are strange, 
both being different from the proceeding 
of the mass of men, who are neither care- 
lessly acquiescent like Montaigne nor bur- 
dened with anxiety like Pascal. However 
fascinated by Montaigne, Pascal was thus 
very far from sympathizing with him. 
Montaigne’s self-contemplation, satisfied 
without vanity, attentive without anxiety, 
was quite a mystery to him. Hence his 
remarkable misappreciation of the inter- 
est of Montaigne’s book in one respect, 
with all his true appreciation of it in 
another. “Ce que Montaigne a de bon 
ne peut étre acquis que difficilement. Ce 
qu’il a de mauvais (j’entends hors les 
meceurs) efit pu étre corrigé en un moment, 
si on lefit averti qu’il avait fait trop d’his- 
toires, et qu’il parlait trop de soi.” And 
again: “ Le sot projet qu’ila de se pein- 
dre,” etc. 

Again, the word “étonnant,” as Pascal 
uses it, loses all other signification than a 
general poetic suggestiveness, such as 
might be associated with the correspond- 
ing word in Sophocles or any similar 
author. “Toutes choses sont sorties du 
néant et portées jusqu’a l’infini. Qui sui- 
vra ces étonnantes démarches ? ” 

The description given in this passage of 
man, as a being in the middle of an infi- 
nite nature, without any ground to rest his 
feet on, any point to attach his knowledge 
to, is of noble eloquence. In those times, 
when the wonders of the telescope and 
microscope were beginning to show them- 
selves, it had more force than, so various] 
repeated as it has been, it can be consid- 
ered to have now; but even where it is 
- furthest from mere rhetoric there is some 
danger ofits being misleading. The point 
of Pascal’s description is that this is a 
pitiable condition of man. We are “in- 
capables de savoir certainement et d’igno- 
rer absolument. Nous voguons sur un 
milieu vaste, toujours incertains et flot- 
tants, poussés d’un bout vers l’autre. . . . 
Nous brilons de désir de trouver une 
assiette ferme et une derniére basse con- 
stante, pour y édifier une tour qui s’é- 
léve a Vinfini; mais tout notre fonde 
ment craque, et la terre s’ouvre jusqu’aux 
abimes.” 

Now when anything is described as 
pitiable, it appears to me that people ought 
to present to themselves the alternative : 
what is it that by their complaint they ap- 
parently give themselves out as wishing ? 
“Floating between ignorance and knowl- 
edge” seems to me to be the description 





of all active reason, the One Perfect Intel- 
ligence alone excepted, and I cannot see 
what there is pitiable in it. That igno- 
rance and knowledge involve each other is 
true for every conceivable form of finite 
intelligence. Without ignorance there 
would be no such thing as imagination, no 
such thing as learning anything, no such 
thing, in fact, as knowing anything, for 
knowledge is sifted perception, a part of 
the perceived being forgotten and let go 
into ignorance, in order that the other part 
may become knowledge. 

What with Montaigne are dizarreries, 
or oddities, with Pascal are distressing 
contrarieties or inconsistencies of human 
nature and human feeling. Those about 
knowledge are treated of first. Nature 
confounds the Pyrrhonians, reason con- 
founds the dogmatists. What are we 
then to think? We cannot help being 
certain of some things, yet reason tells us 
we are fools to be so. Pascal, in reality, 
as I have said, while stating the Mon- 
taignist difficulty, answers it himself, and 
gives the other side. “La nature soutient 
ia raison impuissante.” “ L’homme n’est 
qu’un roseau, le plus faible de nature, mais 
c’est un roseau pensant. II] ne faut pas 
que l’univers entier s’arme pour I’écraser. 
Une vapeur, une goutte d’eau, suffit pour 


le tuer. Mais quand l'univers l’écraserait, . 


homme serait encore plus noble que ce 
qui le tue, parce qu’il sait qu’il meurt, et 
lavantage que l’univers a sur lui. L’uni- 
vers n’en sait rien. . . . Travaillons donc 
a bien penser: voila le principe de la 
morale.” 

Then for happiness. Everybody aims 
at happiness, yet everybody has a differ- 
ent idea what it is, and everybody com- 
plains of having failed in gaining it. What 
is this in reality but saying how infinitely 
variable are the individual natures of men ? 
And if the fact is so, what I should con- 
clude about this happiness, from the two 
facts that nobody can get another to agree 
with his view of it as an object of pursuit, 
and that nobody can describe it as an ac- 
quisition from his own experience, is that 
the thing, as thus put before us, is not a 
practical reality, but a philosophical ab- 
straction. 

There is of course another side of this 
view of men’s continual complainingness. 
Horace has given it, though Pascal has 
not. Men’s ideas of happiness are formed 
from imaginative comparison with each 
other: they complain, and yet they will 
not (generally) change with each other; in 
spite of their complaining, therefore, they 


do think themselves happy, as compared 
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with others. The fact really being that 
they do not know what to think. 

The true and nobler view which Pascal 
has given of man is in such sentences 
as the following, where the application 
to religion is natural and equally true: 
“L’homme est visiblement égaré, et sent 
en lui des restes d’un état heureux, dont 
il est déchu, et qu’il ne peut recouvrer.” 
And the continuation from natural to re- 
vealed religion, as we may call it, is true 
again: “I1 le cherche partout avec inqui- 
étude et sans succés dans des ténébres 
impénétrables.” 

Why, then, should it be necessary for 
Pascal to say that the desire for truth and 
happiness, impossible in our present state 
to be gratified, is left to us from our former 
one, not only to show to us that there has 
been such a former one, but fo punish us ? 
Would it not have been a greater punish- 
ment to us if it had not been left to us? 
This is what I have called his needless 
severity, and making the worst of every- 
thing. 

I have said that, in regard of the contra- 
dictions of man’s nature, Pascal gives the 
double view, sometimes the two sides of it 
in noble union, sometimes separately, with 
apparently inconsistent over-statement. 

As an instance of the former, some 
philosophers, he says, have undertaken to 
exalt man by exhibiting his greatness, 
some to abase him by representing his pit- 
iableness. Strange as it is, each party 
uses the other’s view differently inter- 
preted to establish his own. For the pit- 
iableness of man is best concluded from 
the consideration what it is that he makes 
his greatness ; and his greatness from the 
fact that his actual state is one in which 
he is to be pitied. And so Pascal contin- 
ues : “ Who is to be pitied for not being a 
king, except one who Aas been or should 
be one, and is dispossessed or excluded ? ” 
Who, on the other hand, would care so 
much as man does for the opinion of oth- 
ers, for reputation and glory, and again for 
action, agitation, distraction, except one 
who felt and had reason to feel the “ néant 
de son propre étre ?” 

It is plain that it is more true to say 
that the arguments-for the littleness of 
man prove his greatness, than that the ar- 
guments for his greatness prove his little- 
ness. In fact Pascal to a certain degree 
shows here that inconsistency which I 
have just spoken of. Man’s love of glory 
is plainly capable of a double, or rather of 
a various view. Pascal, anticipating La 
Rochefoucauld, dwells at length on the 
vanity of man, but in doing so he shows 
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how this vanity is not only a proof of 
man’s misery or littleness, but also of his 
excellence, z.¢., of man’s opinion of his 
own excellence and greatness. For wh 
does he value so the opinion of his fel- 
lows? Why are wealth, health, pleasure, 
no happiness without this? The worst 
depreciators of human nature (Montaigne, 
to wit) are anxious for man’s good opinion 
of them. Why? “Leur nature, qui est 
plus forte que tout, les convainquant de la 
grandeur de l'homme plus fortement que 
la raison.ne les convainc de leur bassesse.”- 

It isin regard of human activity that 
Pascal’s inconsistency and severity show 
themselves most. It is this activity joined 
to the love of reputation, which, while it 
seems to prove man’s greatness, in reality, 
according to Pascal, proves his littleness 
and pitiableness. It might be well, in a 
religious way, to say that the love of true 
rest is a relic of a past better state and an 
anticipation of a future one, and that, in 
comparison with this, man’s restless activ- 
ity is to be condemned. But Pascal has. 
not as much indulgence for activity as we 
have seen he has for vanity. His deter- 
mination to find fault makes him, wonder- 
fully for him, even speak without meaning. 
“ Le présent n’est jamais notre but.” How 
could it be? If man isa being to havea 
“but” at all, must he not be prospective ? 
Is not such prospectiveness a condition of 
will, choice, and action? What is Pascal 
really here complaining of? See here 
again the alternative. Would he have us 
unprospective like the animal? “Nous 
ne vivons jamais, mais nous esperons de 
vivre.” ° 

There is no occasion to call any one’s 
attention to the fact, how all that Pascal 
says about human activity suggests an 
exactly opposite view which he does not 
say anything about. The whole chapter 
which in the old editions bears the title 
“ Misére de ’homme,” is an investigation 
of the causes of the continual agitation in 
which men pass their lives. Under this 
name Pascal describes the mass of human 
action. It is an insupportable pain, he 
says, for a man to be obliged to live with 
himself, and to think of himself. This is 
the origin of all the tumultuary occupations 
of men, and of all that is called pastime or 
diversion. 


Jay souvent dit que tout le malheur des 
hommes vient de ne savoir pas se tenir en 
repos dans une chambre; . . . mais quand j’y 
ai regardé de plus prés, j’ai trouvé que cet 
éloignement que les hommes ont du repos, et 
de demeurer avec eux-mémes, vient d’une 
cause bien effective; c’est 4 dire, du malheur 
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naturel de notre condition foible et mortelle, 
et si misérable que rien ne peut nous consoler, 
lorsque rien ne nous empéche d’y penser, et 
que nous ne voyons que nous. 


The chapter is most powerfully written, 
and there is much magnificence in Pascal’s 
language, especially where he says, — 


Les hommes ont un instinct secret qui les 
porte 4 chercher le divertissement et l’occupa- 
tion au dehors, qui vient du ressentiment de 
leur misére continuelle. Et ils ont un autre 
instinct secret, qui reste de la grandeur de 
leur premiére nature, qui leur fait connaitre 
que ie bonheur n’est, en effet, que dans le 
repos. 


But of all the various views which may be 
given of that contradiction, so to call it, 
in man’s nature, by which he is always 
seeking rest, and yet engaging himself in 
action, wishing to enjoy himself, and yet 
directing his thoughts away from himself, 
this is one of the least true. The view is 
rather a French one; the French have 
the special word exnuz for that restless- 
ness and desire of action and employ- 
ment which is a necessary part of human 
nature; and it is one of La Rochefou- 
cauld’s maxims that the mischief done by 
ennuz is far from duly appreciated. 

What I have said elsewhere, in treating 
of Juvenal’s “ Satires,” is in many respects 
applicable to Pascal’s language about hu- 
man activity. When you depreciate this, 
what is the alternative? What is it com- 
pared with? So far as Pascal depreciates 
it in itself, whether from gloominess of 
mind, or from desire to found upon depre- 
ciation of it an argument in favor of the 
fact of religion, he is surely wrong. Mon- 
taigne is more right than he. Montaigne 
has little active interest in life, cares but 
little about it, looks very coolly at it, repre- 
sents himself as doing what is before him 

.and taking what comes without any very 
definite purpose, but respects and admires 
human intelligence as applied to practice, 
as indeed any person professing to take 
at all a true view of life must do. When 
Pascal says all the troubles of life arise 
from a man’s not being able to sit still 
and dwell with himself, we ask why, @ 
priori, he should rather thus sit still and 
dwell with himself than engage himself 
abroad? As the facts go, it appears he 
finds the former at least as little to his 
happiness as the latter; quite as legiti- 
mate a conclusion as that which Pascal 
draws is, that,man was not made thus to 
sit still and dwell with himself, but was 
made for action and outlook. 

So far as Pascal may be conceived to 
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be taking his stand upon religion, consid- 
ered as an acknowledged fact, and depre- 
ciating human life and activity in compar- 
ison with that, the case is different. If 
he already knows of something better, and 
therefore thinks slightly of this activity, it 
is well. But if he only infers the exist- 
ence of something better from the appar- 
ent worthlessness of this activity, then 
the view is not. legitimate. For we can- 
not allow it to be of itself thus worthless. 
That man cannot rest in satisfaction, but is 
always setting before himself one purpose 
after another to strive after, is no more a 
proof of the pitiableness of his condition, 
than of its nobleness ; in fact we can con- 
clude nothing from it except that it is his 
nature. 

There never was a person more in- 
clined to sit still in his chamber than 
Montaigne, and the thought of this might 
have led Pascal to consider that non- 
activity of itself is in no respect more 
akin to elevation of mind and to religion 
than the worst fuss and bustle. Rest, in 
the high or religious view, is nobler than 
labor, contemplation nobler than action; 
but Pascal seems to mistake and misap- 
ply the manner in which itis so. Rest is 
perfection in the first instance, or purpose 
attained in the second, to which the effort 
of attaining is by its nature subordinate. 
And in intelligent natures short of perfec- 
tion we must conceive of rest and effort as 
being always in a way mixed together, for 
there is attainment, but it is not complete. 
Rest will still remain the higher and lead- 
ing idea, but if we could ever hold it ab- 
solutely in our grasp, intelligent life, short 
of perfection, would seem to cease; man 
cannot live, even in heaven, without some- 
thing out of himself to live for; with more 
intimate knowledge of and nearness to 
God he may rest in him, but such rest- 
ing is the noblest effort of which man’s 
mind is capable. 

In comparison then with such rest as 
this, a rest involving the spiritual effort to 
rise to God and hold communion with 
him, we may perhaps say that the active 
life of earth is to be little thought of. 
And then again as to this active life: 
there is a form of it which we may con- 
ceive applied to the setting forward the 
purposes of God and his glory; and here 
too we may perhaps say that in compari- 
son of this, the ordinary and non-religious 
part of the life of earth is little to be cared 
for. But then in saying this we must be 
cautious: we must be sure we are at lib- 
erty to draw a line thus, to the compara- 
tive desecration of the one side, between 
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thought and action, between religious ac- 
tion and action for society. And in any 
case, except in comparison of something 
better, we must honor and not talk slight- 
ingly of the active life of men. 

Let us suppose the alternative which 
Pascal’s language and that of a good many 
other people suggests to us, and that man 
was as content and self-satisfied as he is 
dissatisfied and restless — what sort of a 
world do we imagine we should have? 
Let us remove from the world, in imagina- 
tion, all the trouble which arises from 
man’s restlessness, and leave to it only 
the physical trouble which is independent 
of this. Supposing then, as we must sup- 
pose, the existence of this, would the 
world go better if men were less restless ? if 
they were less eager after employing them- 
selves somehow, though it be but in the 
sham employment, or amusement, to which 
men have recourse in default of real em- 
ployment? if they were contented, not 
only with their own condition, but with 
that of their community and of every one 
else about them? Should we not be cut- 
ting the wings of virtue by all this, as 
effectually as those of vice and of selfish- 
ness? Are we not introducing all the bad 
side of Stoicism without the good? And 
if we urge upon men to be contented with 
their own lot and portion, and not to be 
forever striving to change and add to them, 
but to be able, so far as they themselves 
are concerned, to sit still and be quiet, is 
. not the real reason why we should do this 
that they may have more leisure and calm- 
ness to see what is wanting and wrong in 
the lot of others and in society about them, 
that they may turn their unsatisfiedness to 
account in this direction, by doing what 
they can to help others, to set the wrong 
right, and to make things better? 

Mere freedom from restlessness (the 
content of moralists) is a thing which the 
world in no respect wants to have more of. 
Pascal wrote the famous chapter which 
I have been commenting on in Paris; 
would he have written it in Constantino- 
ple? It is a thing we should bearin mind, 
in respect of tempers which we condemn or 
praise, whether.in other parts of the world 
they may not have given examples of 
themselves which might modify our opin- 
ions about them. 

The necessity and the fact of distrac- 
tion or diversion may be taken as to some 
extent a sign of the weakness and pitiable- 
ness of man’s condition, but attention 
must be given to what we mean by the 
word distraction. We use it with differ- 
ent applications, in the main reducible to 
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two: distraction from self-consciousness, 
self-enjoyment, or self-thought of any form, 
and distraction from the serious business 
or purpose of life. The term implies in it 
something of disparagement, because it 
conveys the idea of turning away our 
thoughts from what they should be di- 
rected to, and thus wasting a part of life. 
But while by the word distraction we con- 
vey this view, viz., that we cannot live our 
whole lives as we would or should, but that 
we must often turn away or divert our 
thoughts from what is nearest to us, what 
we are most anxious about, and should 
most like to be thinking about, to what 
can less truly be called our life and its 
business, we must, nevertheless, remem- 
ber that this is only one view, and that 
there are other views of the same thing, 
equally true and equally important. Much 
which we call distraction, if it is not life in 
its direct meaning and purpose, is at least 
the medium or vehicle of living, is that 
which must be mixed up with the more 
essential life if that is to be in any way 
possible to us. Pascal seems to suppose 
that the ideally desirable life would be 
necessarily, or, @ friori, one of entire 
quiet self-occupation: there is no reason 
to suppose this, and purpose, with action 
for such purpose, as a distraction from 
this, is in no respect a lowering of man’s 
condition. Nor again need we suppose 
that the ideally desirable life (so far as it 
is not a life of rest) is one of entire em- 
ployment for conscious purpose; man’s 
condition is not necessarily lowered by a 
distraction from this life of conscious pur- 
pose to a life in which feelings and ener- 
gies are simply called forth without any 
definite reference or aim. The life of an 
intelligent being is likely, in the idea of 
it, to be various: self-occupation, serious 
employment, and again simple J/iving, 
without ulterior purpose, may all be not 
unfit parts of it. 

The word /iving, it will have been seen, 
is a term as doubtful and difficult in its 
application as distraction is. Pascal depre- 
ciatingly says man does not live, because 
he lives not in the present, but only 
in hope and in the future. This is merely 
saying that, according to the ordinary 
view of men, action and effort is life, 
rather than rest and self-enjoyment. And 
why should this be considered less‘ true 
than Pascal’s view? Our life is threefold: 
in the past, in the present, in the future; 
of the three I think the last is what we 
most truly feel as our life. We have a 
life in the Jas¢, and can look upon what 
we have enjoyed, and suffered, and done, 
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as something in a manner which we pos- 
sess (perhaps indeed to our loss and 
calamity) and which nothing can deprive 
us of. We have a life in the fresent mo- 
ment, the one of most moral importance, 
because it is that which is most specially 
in our power, and in which our actual en- 
joyment or otherwise, goodness or other- 
wise, lies. But whatever moralists may 
say about it, it is the life which each mo- 
ment begins with us, and which we are 
each moment entering upon, the life defore 
us, which is what our thoughts are most 
employed upon; and fitly, for it is that 
upon which our present resolves and ac- 
tions bear. It is a folly of Stoicism to say 
that it is the fool only who “ semper incipit 
vivere:” to live thus is the character of 
all human activity. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF THE BATI- 
GNOLLES. 


A CHAPTER FROM A DETECTIVE’S MEMOIRS. 
TRANSLATED FoR THE LivinG AGg, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF 


EMILE GABORIAN, AUTHOR OF “ WITHIN AN 
INCH OF HIS LIFE,” ETC. 





J. B. CASIMIR GODEUIL, 

THREE or four months ago, a man about 
fifty years of age, neatly dressed in black, en- 
tered the office of the Petit Yournal. 

He brought a manuscript, written in a hand 
that would have overjoyed the famous Brard, 
the prince of caligraphists. 

“T’ll call again in a fortnight,” said he, “to 
know what you think of my work.” 


The manuscript was carefully placed in the 
box of “ works to be read,” no one having had 
curiosity enough to untie the string. 

Time vassed on, 

It ought to be added that a great many man- 
uscripts are offered to the Petit Journal, and 
the reader’s position is no sinecure, 


The gentleman, however, did not appear 
again, and had been entirely forgotten, when 
one morning the member of our staff who 
examines the manuscripts entered the office in 
high spirits. 

“Upon my word!” he exclaimed, as he 
came in, “I’ve just read something that’s 
really extraordinary.” 

“What ?” we asked. 

“The manuscript of that gentleman, you 
know, the one dressed entirely in black. Ah, 
there’s no denying it, I’ve been carried away.” 

And as we laughed at the enthusiasm of a 
man by no means disposed to rhapsodize, he 
threw the manuscript on the table, saying, — 





“ Read it.” 

This was enough to puzzle us. 

One took the manuscript, and at the end of 
the week it had gone the rounds of the whole 
editorial staff. ‘The unanimous opinion was,— 

“The Petit Fournal must certainly publish 
that story.” 

But here an unforeseen difficulty presented 
itself. The author’s name was not attached 
to the manuscript, which merely contained a 
visiting card on which was engraved, % 2, 
Casimir Godeuil. 

There was no address, nothing. 

What was to be done? Publish the story 
without the author’s knowledge? That was 
dangerous. There must be some one to en- 
dorse every printed line. 

It was then agreed that search should be 
made for this over-modest author, and during 
several days the editors of the Petit Fournal 
made inquiries in every quarter. 

In vain. Nobody knew J. B. Casimir Go- 
deuil. 

Then in despair the enigmatical placards 
were posted, which for a week so greatly 
puzzled all Paris — and some of the provinces, 

“Who is this J. B. Casimir Godeuil, who is 
advertised for in this way?” people asked 
each other. 

Some thought him a prodigal son who had 
left his father’s house, others a missing heir, 
the larger number a runaway cashier. 

But our object was gained. 

The paste on the placards was scarcely dry, 
when Monsieur J. B. Casimir Godeuil ap- 
peared, and the Petit Yournal made arrange- 
ments with him for the publication of the 
story entitled “‘The Little Old Man of the 
Batignolles,” which commenced the series of 
his recollections.* 

Having said this we make way for J. B. 
Casimir Godeuil. He had preceded his tale 
by the short preface which we have thought it 
a duty to publish, because it states what was 
the praiseworthy object he had in writing his 
recollections. [EDITOR’s NoTE.] 





PREFACE, 


A PRISONER had just been taken before the 
examining magistrate, and, in spite of his 
denials, tricks, and an alibi he pleaded, was 
convicted of forgery and burglary. 

Overwhelmed by the evidence I had col- 
lected against him, he confessed his crime, 
exclaiming, — 

‘**Oh, if I had known the power at the com- 
mand of justice and the police, and how im- 


_ * Unfortunately J. B. Casimir Godeuil, who prome 

ised to bring the rest of his manuscript, has disap 

poe’ and all the steps taken to discover him have 
yeen useless. Nevertheless, we have decided to pub- 

_ his only tale, which contains a most touching 
rama, 
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possible it is to escape, I should have remained 
an honest man.” 

This answer suggested to me the idea of 
publishing my recollections, “ People ought 
to know,” I said to myself. 

And in publishing my memoranda now, I 
have the hope, nay, the conviction, that I am 
doing a moral work of great usefulness, 

Is it not being useful to strip crime of its 
gloomy romance and show it as it is— base, 
ignoble, abject, repulsive ? 

Is it not being useful to prove that there 
are no creatures in the world so wretched as 
the madmen who have declared war against 
society? 

That is what I intend to do. 

I will establish irrefutably, that we have 
every interest, and I mean an immediate, posi- 
tive, mathematical, even discountable interest 
in being honest. 

I will clearly demonstrate that with our 
social organization, thanks to railways and 
telegraph lines, impunity is impossible. 

Punishment may be delayed, but it will 
always come. 

Then doubtless there will be some poor 
creatures who will reflect before yielding to 
temptation. 

More than one, whom the feeble whisper of 
conscience would not have restrained, will be 
checked by the salutary voice of fear. 

Need I now explain what these notes are ? 

I shall try to describe the struggles, suc- 
cesses, and defeats of a handful of devoted 
men, to whom the safety of Paris is entrusted. 

How are they to hold in check all the crimi- 
nals in a capital, which with its suburbs, num- 
bers more than three millions of inhabitants ? 

There are two hundred of them, 

To them I dedicate this book. 

And having said this, I’ll begin. 
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I. 


WHEN I was finishing my medical 
studies— it was high time, for I was twenty- 
three years old —I lived in the Rue Mon- 
sieur-le-Prince, almost at the corner of 
the Rue Racine. 

There at thirty francs a month, attend- 
ance included, I had a furnished room 
which would now be well worth a hundred ; 
it was so large that I could easily put my 
arms through the sleeves of my overcoat 
without opening the window. 

Leaving early in the morning to go to 
my hospital, and returning very late be- 
cause the Café Leroy possessed irresistible 
attractions for me, 1 scarcely knew by 
sight the lodgers in the house, who were 
all quiet people of independent property 
or small tradesmen. 

There was one, however, with whom I 
gradually became intimate. 
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Monsieur Méchinet was a man of mid- 
dle height, with a commonplace counte- 
nance, always scrupulously well shaved. 
The concierge treated him with marked 
consideration, and never failed to hastily 
raise his cap whenever he passed his 
room. 

As Monsieur Méchinet’s door opened 
upon a landing directly opposite to the 
door of my room, we often met, and on 
these occasions were in the habit of bow- 
ing to each other. 

One evening he came in to ask me for 
some matches, one night I borrowed some 
tobacco of him; one morning we hap- 
pened to go out at the same time and walk 
some distance talking together. 

Such were our first relations. 

Without being either curious or sus- 
picious — people are not at the age I was 
then — one likes to know something about 
the persons with whom one is acquainted. 

Therefore I naturally began, not to 
watch my neighbor’s life, but to think of 
his acts and movements. 

He was married, and Madame Caroline 
Méchinet, a fair, plump, merry little wom- 
an, seemed to worship her husband. 

But this husband’s mode of life was not 
very regular. He often left the house 
before dawn, and the sun had frequently 
risen when I heard him return to his 
domicile. Sometimes he disappeared for 
weeks. 

How pretty little Madame Méchinet 
could tolerate this, was what I could not 
understand. 

In my perplexity, I thought our con- 
cierge, who was usually as talkative as a 
magpie, might enlighten me. 

Wrong! I had scarcely uttered the 
name of Méchinet when he sent me about 
my business, saying he was not in the 
habit of being a spy upon his lodgers. 

This reception so increased my curios- 
ity, that, banishing all shame, I set about 
watching my neighbor. 

Then I discovered things that seemed 
abominable. 

Once I saw him come home dressed in 
the latest fashion, his button-hole adorned 
with five or six orders; the next day but 
one I met him on the stairs attired ina 
dirty blouse, and with a ragged cloth, 
which gave him a most sinister expression, 
wrapped round his head. 

This isn’t all. One beautiful afternoon, 
as he went out, I saw his wife follow him 
to the threshold and, passionately embrac- 
ing him, say: — 

“I beseech you, Méchinet, be careful, 








remember your little wife!” 
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Be careful! Why? For what reason? 
What did this mean? Was the wife an 
accomplice ? 

My astonishment was soon redoubled. 

I was sleeping soundly one night, when 
some one suddenly knocked hurriedly at 
my door. 

I rose and opened it. 

Monsieur Méchinet entered, or rather 
rushed into the apartment, his clothes 
torn and disordered, his cravat and shirt 
crushed, his head bare, his face covered 
with blood. 

“What has happened?” I exclaimed 
in terror. 

He signed to me to be silent. 

“Lower,” said he, “somebody might 
hear you. It may be nothing, though I’m 
suffering terribly. I thought, as you were 
a medical student, you could doubtless 
attend to me!” 

Without saying a word, I made him sit 
down, hastily examined the injury, and 
gave him the necessary assistance. 

The wound, although it had bled freely, 
was very slight. In fact, it was only a 


scratch commencing at the left ear and 
stopping at the lips. 

“ Well, I’m safe and sound this time,” 
said Monsieur Méchinet, when the dress- 
ing was finished. “A thousand thanks, 
my dear Monsieur Godeuil. 


Please say 
nothing about this little accident to any- 
body, and good-night.” 

Good-night! 1 was very likely to sleep ! 

When I remember all the absurd ideas 
and romantic fancies that passed through 
my brain, I can’t help laughing. 

Monsieur Méchinet assumed fantastic 
proportions in my mind. The next morn- 
ing he quietly came in to thank me again, 
and invited me to dinner. 

It may be supposed that I was all eyes 
and ears when I entered my neighbor’s 
home. But it was in vain that my atten- 
tion was on the alert, I detected nothing 
calculated to dispel the mystery that so 
greatly perplexed me. From the time of 
this dinner, however, our relations became 
more intimate. Monsieur Méchinet had 
evidently takena fancy to me. A week 
rarely passed without an invitation to eat 
his soup, ashe expressed it, and almost 
every day he joined me at the Café Leroy, 
and we played a game of dominoes to- 
gether. 

So on a certain evening in the month of 
July, one Friday about five o’clock, he was 
on the point of beating me, when a man of 
very shabby appearance, it must be con- 
fessed, entered and whispered in his ear a 
few words I did not understand. 
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Monsieur Méchinet started up with a 
troubled face. 

“T'll go,” said he, “run and say I’ll go.” 

The man set off at full speed, and my 
old neighbor held out his hand to me, say- 
ing, — 

© Excuse me, duty first — we’ll continue 
our game to-morrow.” 

And as, burning with curiosity, I showed 
great annoyance, saying how much I re- 
gretted that I could not accompany him, — 

“ Well,” he muttered, “why not? Do 
you want to come? Perhaps it will be 
interesting.” 

My only reply was to seize my hat, and 
we went out. 


II. 


I wAs certainly far from suspecting that 
I was taking one of those apparently in- 
significant steps, which have a decisive 
influence on the whole life. 

“ Now,” I thought, “1 shall get the key 
to the puzzle.” 

And full of foolish satisfaction, I trotted 
like a lean cat by Monsieur Méchinet’s 
side. 

I say trotted, because I really had some 
difficulty in keeping up with the worthy 
man. 

He walked on and on, along the Rue 
Racine, elbowing the passers-by as if his 
fortune had depended on his speed. 

Luckily a fracre passed us at the Place 
de l’Odéon. 

Monsieur Méchinet stopped it, and 
opening the door, said : — 

“Get in, Monsieur Godeuil.” 

I obeyed, and he took his seat beside 
me after calling to the driver in an imper- 
ative tone, — 

“Rue Lécluse, 39 aux Batignolles — 
and be quick !” 

The distance drew a volley of oaths 
from the driver. No matter, he gave his 
horses a violent blow and the carriage 
rolled on. 

“Ah! so we're going to the Bati- 
gnolles?” I asked with the smile of a 
courtier. 

But Monsieur Méchinet made no reply; 
I doubt whether he heard me. 

A complete metamorphosis was taking 
place in him. He did not seem exactly 
agitated, but his compressed lips and the 
contraction of his large bushy eyebrows 
betrayed intense preoccupation of mind. 
His eyes, fixed on vacancy, seemed to be 
studying the terms of some insoluble 
problem. 

He had drawn out his snuff-box, and 
was constantly taking immense pinches, 
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which he kneaded between his finger and 
thumb and raised to his nose, but did not 
inhale. 

This was a trick I had noticed, and 
which greatly amused me. 

The worthy man, who had a horror of 
tobacco, was always provided with a snuff- 
box worthy of a stage financier. 

If anything unforeseen occurred, wheth- 
er pleasant or disagreeable, he pulled it out 
of his pocket and began to take snuff 
furiously. 

The box was often empty, but his ges- 
tures remained the same. 

I afterwards knew it was a trick of his, 
to conceal his impressions and divert the 
attention of his questioners. 

Meantime we drove on. 

The fiacre ascended, not without diffi- 
culty, the Rue de Clichy, crossed the outer 
boulevard, turned into the Rue de Lécluse, 
and ere long stopped at some distance 
from the address given. 

To go farther was impossible, the street 
was so blocked by a dense crowd. 

Before the house bearing the number 
39, two or three hundred persons were 
standing with outstretched necks and 
sparkling eyes, panting with curiosity, and 
with difficulty kept back by half-a-dozen 
policemen, who vainly shouted in their 
harshest tones: “ Pass on, gentlemen, pass 
on!” 

Alighting from the carriage, we ap- 
proached the house, forcing our way 
through the loungers with great difficulty. 

We had already reached the door of 


number 39¢when a policeman rudely thrust. 


us back. 

“Stand back! No admittance here!” 

My companion eyed him from head to 
foot, and drawing himself up, said, — 

“So you don’t recognize me? I am 
Méchinet, and this young man,” —he 
pointed to me — “is with me.” 

“Pardonme! Excuse me!” stammered 
the man, raising his hand to his hat. “I 
didn’t know — walk in.” 

We entered. 

In the vestibule, a stout woman, evi- 
dently the concierge, redder than a peony, 
was talking and gesticulating amid a group 
of lodgers. ; 

“Where is it?” Monsieur Méchinet 
asked, roughly. 

“On the third floor, my dear monsieur,” 
she answered; “third floor, right hand 
door. Oh Lord, what a misfortune! In 
a house like ours! Such a good man!” 

I heard no more. Monsieur Méchinet 
had darted up the stairs, and I followed, 
my heart beating as if it would stifle me. 
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The right-hand door on the third floor 
stood open. 

We entered, crossed an ante-chamber, 
dining-room, drawing-room, and at last 
reached a bed-chamber. 

If I could live a thousand years, I should 
never forget the spectacle that met my 
eyes. As I write, after so many years, I 
can see the smallest details. 

Two men were leaning on the mantel- 
piece opposite to the door: a commissary 
of police, with his scarf round his waist, 
and an examining magistrate. 

On the right, seated at a table, a young 
man, the clerk, was writing. 

In the centre of the room, on the floor, 
amid a pool of black, coagulated blood, lay 
the body of an old man with white hair. 
He was stretched on his back, with his 
arms extended. 

Terrified, I stood rooted to the thresh- 
old, so near fainting that to save myself 
from falling, I was obliged to lean against 
the door. 

My profession had familiarized me with 
death; I had long since conquered the 
terrors of the hospital, but this was the 
first time I found myself confronted with 
crime. 

For it was evident that an abominable 
crime had been committed. 

My neighbor, less impressionable than 
I, had entered with a firm step. 

“Oh! it’s you, Méchinet,” said the 
commissary of police. “I’m very sorry to 
have troubled you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because we sha’n’t need your wits. 
We know the criminal. I have given m 
orders, and he must be already arrested.’ 

Strange! From Monsieur Méchinet’s 
gesture, one would have supposed this 
assurance annoyed him. He drew out his 
snuff-box, took two or three of his imag- 
inary pinches, and said: — 

“ Ah! the criminal is known?” 

The examining magistrate answered, — 

“ And known in a very certain and pos- 
itive fashion, yes, Monsieur Méchinet. 
The crime having been committed, the 
assassin fled, believing that his victim had 
expired. He was mistaken. Providence 
watched the deed. The unfortunate man 
still breathed. Summoning all his strength, 
he dipped one of his fingers in the blood 
that was flowing in streams from the 
wound, and wrote on the floor his mur- 
derer’s name, thus denouncing him to 
human justice. Look.” 

Thus informed, I perceived what I had 
not noticed at first. 

On the floor, in large, ill-shaped, scarcely 
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legible letters, was written with blood: 
MonIs. 

“Well?” said Monsieur Méchinet. 

“That,” replied the commissary of po- 
lice, “is the beginning of the name of the 
poor old man’s nephew—a nephew of 
whonr he was very fond, and who is named 
Monistrol.” 

“ The devil!” said my neighbor. 

“1 don’t suppose,” continued the mag- 
istrate, “ that the scoundrel will try to deny 
it. The five letters are an overwhelming 
charge against him. Besides, who profits 
by this cowardly crime? He alone, the 
sole heir of the old man, who leaves a 
large fortune, they say. There is more 
evidence: the crime was committed yes- 
terday evening. Well, yesterday evening 
no one visited this poor old man except 
his nephew. The concierge saw him come 
in about nine o’clock and go out a little 
before midnight.” 

“That is plain,” said Monsieur Méchi- 
net, “that’s very plain. This Monistrol is 
a fool.” 

Then, shrugging his shoulders, he con- 
tinued, — 

“ Did he steal anything, did he break 
any article of furniture, to put people on a 
wrong scent in regard to the motive of the 
crime ?” 

“ Nothing seems to be disturbed,” re- 
plied the commissary of police. “The 
scoundrel hasn’t gone away. When he 
finds that he is discovered, he will con- 
fess.” | 

The commissary of police and Monsieur 
Méchinet then retired into the recess of a 
window and conversed together in a low 
tone, while the magistrate gave some in- 
structions to his clerk. 


III. 


HENCEFORWARD my mind was settled. 

I had wanted to know exactly what my 
mysterious neighbor did. Now I knew. 
Now his desultory mode of life was ex- 
plained, his absences, the late -hours at 
which he returned, his sudden disappear- 
ances, his young wife’s fears, the wound 
I had dressed. 

But what was the use of my discovery? 

I had gradually recovered my senses, 
the power of reflecting and deliberating 
had returned, and I scrutinized everything 
around me with eager curiosity. 

From the place where I stood leaning 
against the door, I could survey the whole 
apartment. 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, betrayed 
the scene of a murder. 





Everything, on the contrary, revealed 
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comfort, but at the same time parsimonious 
and methodical habits. Everything was 
in its place; there was not a fold awry in 
the curtains, and the frames of the furni- 
ture glittered, implying daily polishing. 

Besides, it seemed evident that the sup- 
positions of the magistrate and commissary 
of police were correct, and the poor old 
man had been assassinated the evening 
i. just as he was preparing to go to 

ed. 
In fact, the bed-clothes were turned 
back, and on the quilt lay a shirt and night- 
cap. On the table, at the head of the bed, 
I saw a glass of sugar-and-water, a box of 
matches, and an evening paper, the Patrie. 

On one corner of the mantelpiece glit- 
tered a candlestick, a large solid copper 
candlestick. But-the candle that had illu- 
mined the crime was consumed, the mur- 
derer had fled without blowing it out, and 
it had burned down, blackening the ala- 
baster save-all on which it was fastened. 

These details I had perceived at once, 
without effort, without, so to speak, any 
exertion of my will. 

My eye performed the part of a photo- 
graphic object-glass, the scene of the mur- 
der was fixed in my mind as if ona pre- 
pared plate, with such precision that no 
circumstance was omitted, with such firm- 
ness that even now I could draw the 
chamber occupied by the “little old man 
of the Batignolles,” without forgetting any- 
thing, without omitting even a cork half- 
covered with green wax which I can still 
see on the floor, under the clerk’s chair. 

The faculty of investigation, which has 
been bestowed upon me, is a very extraor- 
dinary one. I had never before had occa- 
sion to exert it, but it suddenly revealed 
itself. 

At that time I was far too deeply agi- 
tated to be able to analyze my impressions. 
I had but One obstinate, burning, irresist- 
ible desire to approach the corpse, lying 
two yards away from me. 

At first I struggled against this wish. 
But there was a fatality about it. I ap- 
proached. 

Had my presence been noticed? I think 
not. 

At any rate, nobody was paying any at- 
tention to me. 

Monsieur Méchinet and the police offi- 
cer were still talking together near the 
window; the clerk was reading his report 
to the magistrate in a low tone. 

So there was nothing to prevent the 
accomplishment of my plan. 

Besides, I must confess, a sort of fever- 
ish eagerness had taken possession of me, 
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which made me insensible to external cir- 
cumstances and utterly isolated me. 

I ventured to kneel down by the side 
of the body, to see it better and more 
closely. 

Far from thinking that somebody was 

oing to exclaim: “ What are you doing 
a ?” I moved slowly and steadily, like 
aman who, having received a mission, is 
going to execute it. 

The unfortunate old man seemed to be 
about seventy or seventy-five years old. 
He was small and very thin, but had evi- 
dently been strong and likely to live to be 
a hundred. He still had a great deal of 
hair, of a yellowish white color, curled on 
the back of his neck. His grey beard, 
strong and thick set, did not seem to have 
been shaved for five or six days; it must 
have grown since his death. This circum- 


stance, which I had often noticed among 
subjects brought to the hospital for dissec- 
tion, caused me no surprise. 

What did astonish me, was the unfortu- 
It was calm, nay smil- 


nate man’s face. 
ing. 

The lips were parted as if for a friendly 
greeting. 

Death had been terribly sudden, since 
he had kept that pleasant expression. 

This was the first idea which presented 
itself to the mind. 

Yes, but how could I reconcile these 
two irreconcilable circumstances: a sud- 
den death, and the five letters — Monis — 
which I saw in characters of blood upon 
the floor ? 

What efforts must it not have required 
for the dying man to write that! Only the 
hope of vengeance could have given him 
such energy. And what must have been 
his rage to feel himself dying, ere he 
could trace the whole name of his assas- 
sin! 

And yet the face of the corpse seemed 
to smile at me. 

The poor old man had been struck in 
the throat, and the weapon had cut the 
neck from ear to ear. 

The instrument of the crime must have 
been a poniard, or rather one of those ter- 
rible Catalonian knives, as wide as the 
hand, which cut on both sides and are as 
sharp as a needle. 

Never in my life have I experienced 
such singular sensations. 

My temples throbbed with unprece- 
dented violence, and my heart swelled as 
if it would burst. 

What was I going to discover? 

Urged on by a mysterious and irresisti- 
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ble power, which annihilated my will, I 
took between my own hands the cold, rigid 
hands of the corpse. 

The right one was clean; it was one of 
the fingers of the left, the forefinger, that 
was stained with blood. 

What! The old man had written with 
his left hand! Come, come! 

Overwhelmed by a sort of giddiness, 
with wild eyes, bristling hair, and a face 
paler than the corpse lying at my feet, I 
started up uttering a terrible cry. 

“Great heaven!” 

All the others, startled, surprised, and 
bewildered, exclaimed in a breath, — 

“ What is it? what is the matter?” 

I tried to answer, but my emotion stifled 
me, it seemed as if my mouth was full of 
sand. 

I could only point to the dead man’s 
hands, stammering, — 

“There ! there!” 

Quick as lightning, Monsieur Méchinet 
had thrown himself on his knees beside 
the corpse. He saw what I had seen, and 
received the same impression, for, starting 
quickly to his feet, he exclairnaed, — 

“It was not this poor old man who 
traced these letters.” 

And as the magistrate and commissary 
of police stared at him with mouths wide 
open, he explained to them the circum- 
stance that the left hand alone was stained 
with blood. 

“ And to think that I didn’t notice it,” 
said the commissary, mournfully. 

Monsieur Méchinet took wall furiously. 

“ That’s always the way,” he remarked. 
“The things in plain sight are the very 
ones that are not seen. But no matter, 
the situation is entirely changed. Since 
the old man did not write the letters, his 
assassin did.” : 

“ Evidently,” assented the commissary. 

“ Now,” my neighbor continued, “can 
we imagine a murderer stupid enough to 
denounce himself by writing his name be- 
side the body of his victim? No, that isn’t 
it. Now let us suppose. 

The magistrate had become anxious. 

“It is plain,” said he, “ that appearances 
have deceived us. Monistrol is not the 
criminal. Who is he? It is your busi- 
ness, Monsieur Méchinet, to find out.” 

He paused. A police officer entered, 
— addressing himself to the commissary 
said, — 

“Your orders are executed, monsieur. 
Monistrol has been arrested atid impris- 
oned. He has confessed everything.” 
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IV. 


Tue shock was the ruder because so 
unexpected. 

It was impossible to describe our aston- 
ishment. 

What! While we were there, trying to 
find proofs of Monistrol’s innocence, he 
was confessing his guilt. 

Monsieur Méchinet was the first to re- 
gain his composure. 

He hastily raised his fingers from his 
snuff-box to his nose five or six times, 
and advancing towards the policeman, 
said, — 

“You are mistaken, or are deceiving us ; 
there is no half-way course.” 

“ T assure you, Monsieur Méchinet — ” 

“Silence! Either you have misunder- 
stood what Monistrol said, or you are in- 
toxicated by the hope of astonishing us by 
telling us that the affair is settled.” 

The policeman, hitherto humble and 
respectful, now rebelled. 

“Excuse me,” he interrupted. “I’m 
neither a fool nor a liar, and I know what 
I’m talking about.” 

The discussion was verging so near a 
quarrel, that the magistrate thought it his 
duty to interfere. 

“Keep your temper, Monsieur Méchi- 
net,” said he, “and wait till you have all 
the information, before you form an opin- 
ion.” 

Then turning to the policeman he con- 
tinued, — 

“ And you, my friend, tell us what you 
know, and the reasons for your confi- 
dence.” 

Thus supported, the policeman crushed 
Monsieur Méchinet with a sarcastic glance, 
and with a very perceptible touch of con- 
ceit, began : — 

“ Well, then, this is the state of affairs. 
The magistrate and commissary here pres- 
ent ordered us, Inspector Goulard, my 
colleague Poltin and myself, to arrest the 
man named Monistrol, dealer in imitation 
jewelry, living in the Rue Vivienne, No, 75, 
the aforesaid Monistrol being charged with 
the assassination of his uncle.” 

“ That is correct,” said the commissary 
in an undertone. 

“ Thereupon,” continued the policeman, 
“we took a fiacre and drove to the ad- 
dress. On our arrival we found Monsieur 
Monistrol in his back shop, just about to 
sit down to dinner with his wife, a remark- 
ably beautiful woman twenty-five or thirty 
years old. 

“Qn seeing us all three enter in a row, 
my gentleman started uv. ‘ What do you 
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want?’ he asked. Goulard instantly drew 
out the warrant and answered, ‘I arrest 
you in the name of the law!’” 

Monsieur Méchinet seemed to be on 
thorns. “Couldn’t you hurry a little?” 
he said to the policeman. 

But the latter continued in the same 
quiet tone, as if he had not heard the re- 
mark : — 

“T have arrested several individuals in 
my life, but I never saw any one so dis- 
composed as this man. ‘ You are joking, 
or have made a mistake,’ said he. ‘No, 
we haven’t made any mistake.’ ‘ But why 
do you arrest me?’ 

“ Goulard shrugged his shoulders. 

“*¢ Don’t act like a child,’ said he, ‘ your 
uncle —the body is found, and there are 
overwhelming proofs against you.’ 

“Oh! the rascal. He tottered and at 
last fell into a chair, sobbing and stam- 
mering some reply which it was impossi- 
ble to understand. 

“ Seeing this, Goulard shook him by the 
collar of his coat, saying, — 
see The shortest way is to confess every- 
thing.’ 

“He looked at us with a bewildered ex- 
pression, and muttered, — 

“* Well, I’ll confess everything !’” 

“Well managed, Goulard!” said the 
commissary approvingly. 

The policeman was triumphant. 

“The point in question was to make no 
disturbance in the shop,” he continued, 
* We had been ordered to avoid causing 
any gossip, and loungers were already 
assembling. Goulard seized the prisoner 
by the arm, exclaiming, ‘Come, start, we 
are expected at the prefecture!’ Monis- 
trol managed to stand on his trembling 
limbs, and in the tone of a man who is 
plucking up his courage, said: ‘ Let us 
go.’ 
~ «We thought the worst was over, but 
we hadn’t considered the wife. 

“ Up to that moment she had remained 
in an armchair as if fainting, without ut- 
tering a word, or seeming to understand 
what was passing. 

“ But when she saw that we were really 
taking her husband away, she started up 
like an angry lioness and threw herself 
before the door, crying: ‘You shall not 
pass!’ Upon my word, she was magnifi- 
cent, but Goulard has seen a great many 
people. ‘Come, come, my good woman,’ . 
said he, ‘don’t interfere with us ; you shall 
have your husband again.’ 

“ But, far from making way for us, she 
clung still more convulsively to the door, 
swearing that her husband was innocent; 
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declaring that if he were taken to prison 
she would follow him, sometimes threat- 
ening us and overwhelming us with curses, 
sometimes pleading with us in the sweetest 
tones. 

“ Then, when she realized that nothing 
would prevent us from doing our duty, she 
moved away from the door, and throwing 
herself into her husband’s arms: ‘Oh! 


my dearest,’ she moaned, ‘is it possible 
that you can be accused of a crime, you 
Tell these men you are inno- 


— you! 
cent!’ 

“We were all touched, but he, more 
callous than any of us, had the cruelty to 
push his poor wife away so brutally that 
she fell like a lump in a corner of the 
back shop. 

“ Fortunately this was the end. 

“ The wife had fainted, we took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to pack the hus- 
band into the facre we had brought. 

“ Pack is the right word, for he had be- 
come like a lifeless thing, he could no 
longer stand, and had to be carried. And 
to forget nothing, I must add that his 
dog, a sort of a black pug, actually tried 
to jump into the carriage with us, and we 
had the greatest difficulty in getting rid of 
it. 

“On the way, as was right, Goulard 
tried to divert our prisoner’s thoughts and 
make him talk. But it was impossible to 
get a word out of his mouth. Not until 
we reached the prefecture, did he seem to 
recover his senses. When he was safely 
and duly installed in one of the ‘close 
confinement cells, he threw himself full 
length on the bed, repeating, ‘ What have 
I done, oh God, what have I done!’ 

“ At that moment Goulard approached 
him for the second time —‘ So,’ said he, 
‘you confess that you are guilty?’ ‘Yes, 
= said Monistrol, and then added ina 
hoarse voice, ‘ Pray let me alone !’ 

“We did so, taking care, however, to 
station an attendant at the grating of the 
cell, to watch lest the fellow should at- 
tempt to commit suicide. 

“Goulard and Poltin remained there, 
and I —came here.” 

“That report is exact,” muttered the 
commissary of police, “it could not be 
more so.” 

This was also the opinion of the magis- 
trate, for he murmured, — 

“ How can there be a doubt of Monis- 
trol’s guilt after this ?” 

I was confounded, yet my convictions 
were immovable. I even opened my lips 
to hazard an objection, when Monsieur 
Méchinet anticipated me. 
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“ All this is very fine!” he exclaimed. 
“ Only, if we admit that Monistrol is the 
assassin, we are also forced to admit that 
he wrote his name there on the floor — and, 
zounds, it’s hard - 

“Stop!” interrupted the commissary 
of police, “since the criminal confesses, 
what is the use of troubling ourselves 
about a circumstance that will be ex- 
plained.” 

But my neighbor’s remark had once 
more aroused the magistrate’s doubts. 
So without pronouncing any opinion, he 
said, — 

“TI am going to the prefecture, I want 
to question Monistrol this very evening.” 

And after having told the commissary 
of police to carefully execute all the for- 
malities required by the law and wait for 
the physicians summoned to make a post- 
mortem examination of the body, he went 
away, followed by his clerk, and the 
policeman who had come to tell us of the 
success of the arrest. 

“If these doctors only don’t keep us 
waiting too long!” grumbled the com- 
missary, who was thinking of his dinner. 

Neither Monsieur Méchinet nor I an- 
swered him. We remained standing face 
to face, evidently haunted by the same 
idea. 

“Perhaps the old man wrote it after 
all,’ murmured my neighbor. 

“With his left hand? Is that possible ? 
Without considering that the poor man’s 
death must have been instantaneous.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“From the nature of his wound, I would 
take my oath upon it. Besides, some doc- 
tors are coming, who will tell you whether 
I am right or wrong.” 

Monsieur Méchinet tormented his nose 
in a perfect frenzy of excitement. 

“Perhaps there is really some mystery 
in it,” said he. 

“Inquiries must be made again. Well, 
let’s make them. And to begin, let us 
question the concierge.” 

And running to the staircase, he leaned 
over the railing, calling, — 

“ Concierge / concierge / Come up here 
for a few minutes, if you please.” 


Vv. 


WHILE waiting for the concierge, Mon- 
sieur Méchinet proceeded to make a rapid 
and close examination of the scene of the 
crime. 

The lock of the door leading into the 
apartment was what principally occupied 
his attention. It was uninjured, and the key 
turned in it without the slightest difficulty. 
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This circumstance entirely precluded the 
idea that a stranger had entered at night 
by the help of false keys. 

On my part, mechanically, or rather 
inspired by the astonishing instinct that 
had been revealed in me, I had just picked 
up the cork half covered with green wax, 
which I had seen on the floor. 

It had been used, and the waxed por- 
tion still showed the marks of the cork- 
screw, but in the other end was a deep 
notch, evidently produced by some sharp 
instrument. 

Suspecting the importance of my dis- 
covery, I imparted it to Monsieur Mé- 
chinet, who could not restrain an excla- 
mation of pleasure. 

“ At last,” he cried, “we have a clue. 
This cork was dropped here by the assas- 
sin. It was fastened on the point of the 
weapon he used. Inference: the instru- 
ment of murder is a poniard, fastened 
into a handle, and not a knife that shuts. 
With this cork I am sure of finding the 
criminal, whoever he may be!” 

The commissary of police was finishing 
his work in the bed-chamber, and Mon- 
sieur Méchinet and | had remained in the 
drawing-room, when we were interrupted 
by the sound of panting breath. 

Almost instantly, the stout woman 
whom I had seen in the vestibule haran- 
guing in the midst of the lodgers, ap- 
peared. 

It was the concierge, redder, if possible, 
than when we arrived. 

“What can I do for you, monsieur?” 
she asked Monsieur Méchinet. 

“ Sit down, madame,” he replied. 

“ But, monsieur, I have some people 
below.” 

“ They will wait for you. 
sit down.” 

Nonplussed by Monsieur Méchinet’s 
tone, she obeyed. Then fixing his little 
grey eyes upon her, — 

“T need certain information,” he began, 
“and am going to question you. In your 
own interest, I advise you to answer with- 
out evasion. In the first place, what is 
the name of the poor old man who has 
been murdered?” 

“His name was Pigoreau, monsieur, 
but he was best known by that of Anténor, 
which he had formerly borne because it 
was better suited to his business.” 

“ Has he lived in this house long ?” 

“For eight years.” 

“ Where did he live before ?” 

“In the Rue Richelieu, where he had 
his shop —for he was a hairdresser, and 


I tell you to 
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“ So he was considered a rich man?” 

“ ]’ve heard his niece say he hadn’t less 
than a million.” 

This matter could be easily decided, 
since an inventory had been made of the 
old man’s papers. 

“ Now,” continued Monsieur Méchinet, 
“what sort of a man was this Monsieur 
Pigoreau or Anténor?” 

“Oh! the best of men, monsieur,” 
replied the concierge. “He was very 
troublesome, eccentric, and miserly as pos- 
sible, but not a bit proud. And so com- 
ical too! One could have listened to him 
all night, when he was in the right mood. 
He knew so many stories. Just think, 
an old hairdresser, who, as he said, had 
arranged the hair of the handsomest 
women in Paris.” . 

“ How did he live ?” 

“ Like everybody else. Like everybody 
who has an income, I mean, and yet is 
careful of money.” 

“Can you give me any particulars ?” 
“Oh, yes, seeing that I had charge of 
his housekeeping. And it gave me very 
little trouble, for he did almost everything 
— sweeping, dusting, and polishing — him- 
self. It was his hobby. Then, every day 
of his life, when the clock struck twelve, I 
took himacup of chocolate. He drank 
it, swallowed a glass of water directly after, 
and that was his breakfast. Then he 
dressed, and this occupied nearly two 
hours, for he was more coquettish and par- 
ticular about his person than a bride. As 
soon as he was dressed, he went out to 
walk. At six o’clock, he dined at a board- 
ing-house kept by the demoiselles Gomet, 
Rue de la Paix. After dinner he went to 
the Café Guerbois to drink his coffee, and 
at eleven o’clock came home and went to 
bed. The poor old man had but one 
fault. He had too much regard for the 
fair sex. +I often said to him, ‘ Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself, at your age?’ But 
nobody is perfect, and we can understand 
this in an old perfumer, who had had a 
great many favors in his life.” 

A smile flitted over the face of the stout 
concierge, but nothing could make Mon- 
sieur Méchinet unbend. 

“Did Monsieur Pigoreau receive many 
visitors?” he asked. 

“Very few. I rarelysaw any one come 


to see him, except his nephew, Monsieur 
Monistrol, who dined with him every Sun- 
day at Pére Lathuile’s.” 

“ And on what terms were the uncle and 
nephew?” 

“ They were like hand and glove.” 





made his fortune in the business.” 


“ Did they never have any disputes ?” 
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“ Never, except that they were always 
squabbling about Madame Clara.” 

“ Who is this Madame Clara?” 

“Monsieur Monistrol’s wife, a magnifi- 
cent creature. Monsieur Anténor couldn’t 
bear her. He said his nephew loved her 
too much, that she led him by the nose, 
and made him see everything as she 
wished. He declared that she didn’t love 
her husband, that she felt above her busi- 
ness, and would end by doing something 
foolish. Madame Clara and her uncle 
were at loggerheads last year. She wanted 
the old man to lend Monsieur Monistrol a 
hundred thousand francs, to buy the stock 
of a jeweller in the Palais Royal. But he 
refused, declaring that they might do what 
they chose with his fortune after his death, 
but until then, having made it, he meant to 
keep and enjoy it.” 

I thought Monsieur Méchinet was going 
to dwell upon this circumstance, which 
seemed to me very important. No; I 
vainly made signs ; he continued: — 

“T have still to learn by whom the crime 
was discovered.” 

“By me, monsieur, by me!” wailed the 
concierge. “Qh, it is terrible! Imagine 
me, when the clock struck twelve to-day, 
coming up-stairs as usual, to give Pére 
Anténor his chocolate. As I attend to the 
housekeeping, I have a key to the door. 
I open it, 1 enter,and what do I see? 
Oh, merciful heaven!” And she began 
to utter piercing shrieks. 

“This grief shows your kind heart, ma- 
dame,” said Monsieur Méchinet, gravely. 
“ Only, as I’ in a hurry, try to control it. 
What did you think, when you saw your 
lodger murdered ?” 

“ T said to whoever cared to hear, ‘ It’s 
his nephew, the wretch, who dealt the blow 
to secure the inheritance.’ ” 

“What gave you this certainty? To 
accuse a man of so great a crime is to 
thrust him upon the scaffold.” 

“Why, monsieur, who else could it be? 
Monsieur Monistrol came to see his uncle 
yesterday evening, and when he went out it 
was nearly midnight. Besides, though he 
always speaks to me, he said nothing when 
he came or went away. And from that 
moment till the one when I discovered 
everything, no one, I am sure, went up to 
Monsieur Anténor’s rocm.” 

I confess that this testimony bewildered 
me. ; 

Still a tyro, I should not have thought of 
pursuing the examination. Fortunately, 
Monsieur Méchinet’s experience was 
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difficult art of drawing the whole truth 
from witnesses. 

“So, madame,” he continued, “you are 
certain that Monistrol came here yesterday 
evening?” 

“ Certain.” 

“You saw him distinctly? recognized 
him?” 

“ Oh, excuse me — I didn’t see his face. 
He passed very quickly, trying to hide 
himself, like the wretch he is, and the cor- 
ridor is dimly lighted.” 

I started at this reply, whose impor- 
tance was incalculable, and advancing 
towards the concierge, — 

“If that is so,” I cried, “ how dare you 
assert that you recognized Monsieur Mo- 
nistrol ? ” 

She eyed me from head to foot, and, 
with a sarcastic smile, answered, — 

“ If I didn’t see the master’s face, I saw 
the dog’s muzzle. As I always pet it, it 
came into my room, and I was just going 
to give it a mutton-bone, when its master 
whistled for it.” 

I looked at Monsieur Méchinet, anxious 
to know what he thought of these answers, 
but his face faithfully kept the secret of 
his impressions. 

He merely added, — 

“What kind of a dog is Monsieur Mo- 
nistrol’s ?” 

“A pug, perfectly black, with a white 
spot over its ear. They call it Pluto.” 

Monsieur Méchinet rose. 

“You can go,” he said to the concierge ; 
“my mind is made up.” 

And when she had gone, — 

“It seems to me impossible,” said he, 
“that the nephew is not the criminal.” 

Meantime the doctors had come, and 
when they had finished the post-mortem 
examination, their conclusion was: — 
“Monsieur Pigoreau’s death was cer- 
tainly instantaneous. So it was not he 
who traced the five letters A/onzs which 
we had seen on the floor, near the corpse.” 

I had not been mistaken. 

“But if it wasn’t he,” cried Monsieur 

Méchinet, “ who was it? Monistrol? No- 
body will ever get that through my brain.” 
And as the commissary of police, de- 
lighted to be able to go to his dinner at 
last, rallied him on his perplexities, — 
absurd perplexities, since Monistrol had 
confessed, — 
“Perhaps I am only a fool,” he an- 
swered; “the future will decide. And 
meantime, my dear Monsieur Godeuil, 
come to the prefecture with me.” 





great, and he was thoroughly skilled in the 
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vI. 


WE took a fiacre to go to the prefecture 
of police, as we had taken one to come 
to the Batignolles. 

Monsieur Méchinet was very much pre- 
occupied ; his fingers never stopped trav- 
elling from his snuff-box to his nose, and 
I heard him muttering between his teeth: 

“T will have a clear understanding! I 
must have a clear understanding!” 

Then he drew the cork I had given him 
out of his pocket, turned it over and over 
like a monkey examining a nut, and mur- 
mured, — 

“The criminality is proved, and yet — 
some expedient ought to come out of this 
green cork.” 

I, leaning back in my corner, did not 
utter a word. 

My situation was certainly a most sin- 
gular one, but I did not think of it. All 
the intelligence I had was absorbed in this 
business. I was turning over in my mind 
the various and contradictory elements, 
and exhausting myself in trying to pene- 
trate the secret of the drama, of which I 
had a presentiment. 

Night had closed in when our carriage 
stopped. 

The Quai des Orfévres was deserted 
and silent. Not a sound, not a step was 
heard. The few shops in the neighbor- 
hood were closed. All the life in the 
quarter had collected in the little restaurant 
at the corner of the Rue de Jérusalem, on 
whose red curtains appeared the shadows 
of the customers. 

“ Will they let you have access to the 
prisoner?” I asked Monsieur Méchinet. 

“ Certainly,” he answered. “ Haven’t I 
been ordered to follow up the affair? 
Isn’t it necessary, in consequence of un- 
foreseen circumstances which may: occur 
during the inquiry, that I should be able 
to question the prisoner at any hour of the 
day or night ?” 

_ And he entered with a rapid step, say- 
ing, — 

* Come, come; we’ve no time to lose.” 

There was no necessity to hurry me. I 
followed close behind, agitated by indefina- 
ble emotions, and quivering with vague 
curiosity. 

It was the first time I had ever crossed 
the threshold of the prefecture of police, 
and Heaven knows what my prejudices 
were. 

“There,” I said to myself, not without 
a certain emotion of terror, “there is the 
secret of Paris.” 

I was so absorbed in my reflections 
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that, forgetting to watch my steps, I nearly 
fell down. 

The shock recalled me to a conscious- 
ness of my situation. 

We were then passing along an immense 

passage with damp walls and rough pave- 
ment. My companion soon entered a 
little room where two men were playing 
cards, while three or four others, stretched 
on a camp-bed, were smoking pipes. He 
exchanged a few words with them, which 
did not reach my ears, then came out, and 
we continued our walk. 
' Having crossed a courtyard and en- 
tered a second passage, we soon reached 
an iron grating with heavy bolts and for- 
midable lock. 

At a word from Monsieur Méchinet, an 
attendant opened the grating; we passed 
on the right an immense hall where I 
seemed to see all the policemen in Paris, 
and at last climbed a steep staircase. 

At the top of this staircase, at the en- 
trance of a narrow corridor on which 
opened a number of little doors, sat a stout 
man with a pleasant face, who certainly 
bore no resemblance to the classic jailer. 

“Why, it’s Monsieur Méchinet!” he 
exclaimed, as he saw my companion. “I 
was expecting you. I’ll bet you’ve come 
to see the murderer of the little old man 
of the Batignolles.” 

“Exactly. Is there anything new in 
the case?” 

“ne.” 

“ But the magistrate must have come.” 

“ He has left here.” 

“Well?” 

“ He didn’t stay three minutes with the 
prisoner, and looked very well satisfied 
when he came away. At the foot of the 
stairs he met the warden, and said, ‘ The 
business will be easily settled; the mur- 
derer doesn’t even attempt to deny.’” 

Monsietr Méchinet jumped at least 
three feet, but the jailer did not notice it, 
for he continued, — 

“1’m not at all surprised. When I saw 
the prisoner, as he was brought in, I said 
to myself, ‘Here’s one who won’t know 
how to hold out.’” 

“ And what is he doing now?” 

“He’s groaning. I was told to watch 
him, lest he should commit suicide, and of 
course I do—but it’s useless. He’s one 
of the rascals who think more of their own 
skins than other peoples’.” 

“ Let’s take a look at him,” interrupted 
Monsieur Méchinet, “ but make no noise.” 

All three of us instantly moved forward 
on tiptoe to an oaken door, pierced at the 
height of a man with a grated window. 
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Through this window we could see every- 
thing that was passing in the cell, which 
was lighted by a dim gas-burner. 

The jailer looked in first, Monsieur Mé- 
chinet next, then my turn came. 

On a narrow iron bedstead covered with 
a grey woollen quilt striped with yellow, I 
saw a man lying face downward, with his 
head almost hidden on his folded arms. 

He was weeping; the sound of his sobs 
reached my ears, and at times a convul- 
sive shudder shook him from head to foot. 

“Open the door now,” said Monsieur 
Méchinet to the jailer. 

He obeyed and we entered. 

At the grating of the key, the prisoner 
had risen, and seated on his pallet, with 
legs and arms hanging, and head bowed 
on his breast, looked at us with a stupefied 
expression. 

He was a man thirty-five or thirty-eight 
years old, with a figure somewhat below 
the middle height, but stout, and an apo- 
plectic neck sunk between broad shoulders. 
He was ugly, his face had been disfigured 
by small-pox, and his long, straight nose 
and retreating forehead gave him a resem- 
blance to the stupid countenance of the 
sheep. But his blue eyes were very hand- 
some, and his teeth remarkably white. 

“ Well, Monsieur Monistrol,” Monsieur 
Méchinet began, “so we are in trouble.” 

And as the unfortunate man made no 
reply, — 

“] admit,” he continued, “ that the situ- 
ation isn’t cheerful. Butif I werein your 
place, I would show myself a man. I 
would do myself justice, and try to prove 
my innocence.” 

“] am not innocent.” 

This time there was no opportunity for 
mistake, no room to doubt the intelligence 
of amessenger. We heard the terrible 
confession from the criminal’s own lips. 

“ What,” exclaimed Monsieur Méchinet, 
“ you ! ” 

The man had started up on his totter- 
ing limbs, with bloodshot eyes and foam- 
ing lips, evidently in a fit of terrible rage. 

“Yes, itis I,” he interrupted, “I alone. 
How many times must I repeat it? A 
magistrate has just been here, I confessed 
everything and signed the confession. 
What do you ask more? I know what is 
before me, and I’m not afraid. I killed 
and must be killed. Cut my throat, the 
sooner the better.” 

Monsieur Méchinet, who was at first 
somewhat bewildered, quickly regained his 
composure. 

“One moment,” said 


he, “people’s 
throats are not cut like that. 


They must 


‘| affairs were involved. 
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prove that they are guilty. Then the law 
takes into consideration certain errors, 
certain fatalities, if you please, and for 
this very purpose has invented extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” 

An inarticulate groan was Monistrol’s 
only reply, and Monsieur Méchinet con- 
tinued : — 

“So you bore your uncle a terrible 
grudge?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Then why?” 

“To inherit his property. My business 
I needed money, 
my uncle, who was very rich, refused to 
give me any.” 

“J understand, you hoped to escape the 
law.” 

“IT hoped to do so.” 

Hitherto I had been surprised at the 
way in which Monsieur Méchinet con- 
ducted this rapid examination, now I 
understood it.. I guessed what would fol- 
low, I saw the snare he was spreading for 
the prisoner. 

“ Another thing,” he continued abrupt- 
ly; “where did you buy the revolver you 
used to commit the crime? ” 

Monistrol’s face showed no surprise. 

“I’ve had it in my possession a long 
time,” he answered. 

“What did you do with it afterwards? ” 

“Threw it down on the outer boule- 
vard.” 

“Very well,” said Monsieur Méchinet 
gravely, “search shall be made, and it will 
immediately be found.” After a moment’s 
silence, he added, — 

“What I can’t understand, is that you 
should have let your dog follow you.” 

“ What — my dog @ 
= Yes, Pluto — the concierge recognized 


Monistrol clenched his hands and 
opened his lips to answer, but some sud- 
den recollection crossed his mind, and he 
threw himself back on his bed, saying in 
a tone of immovable firmness, — 

“TI have been tortured enough, you 
won’t get another word out of me.” 

It was evident that it would be a waste 
of trouble to persist. 

We therefore retired, and once outside 
on the Quai des Orfévres, I seized Mon- 
sieur Méchinet by the arm, exclaiming, — 

“You heard; the unfortunate man 
doesn’t even know how his uncle died. 
Is it possible to have any farther doubt of 
his innocence ?” 

But the old policeman was a terrible 
sceptic. 

“Who knows!” he replied. “I’ve seen 


it. 
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famous actors in my life. But this is 


enough for to-day. 1’ll call for you to eat 
my soup this evening. To-morrow it will 


be daylight and we shall see.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN IN ABYSSINIA. 


FROM THE NOTES OF A STAFF-OFFICER. 


Ecypt has ever been the land of mar- 
vellous tales, from the days when the 
“ Father of History” lent a credulous ear 
to the fables of the priests of Isis down to 
the present time, when the land of the 
Pharaohs is made the football of specu- 
lators and stock-jobbers. Having obtained 
the true story of the late Egyptian cam- 
paign from the lips and the note-books 
of the foreign officers connected with it, 
as well as some most interesting details 
as to the character of the country and 
people, I have jotted them down for pub- 
lication, that light may be thrown on the 
dark places in Abyssinia, the Ethiopia of 
the Scriptures. 


The quarrel between Egypt and Abys- 
sinia originally arose, not simply from 
questions of disputed boundary — which, 
on that wild frontier, are of little conse- 
quence to either party—but from the 
incessant raids made by the nomadic and 
warlike Abyssinians upon the peaceful 
and timid Egyptian fe//ahs dwelling in 
convenient proximity to these uncomfort- 
able neighbors,— who harry their own 
peasantry as well with a most laudable 
impartiality. In fact, in these remote re- 
gions, the old Border feuds and forays, 
once so familiar on the Scottish border, 
are still actively carried on by these sazs- 
culottes African caterans. To protect the 
frontier, and overawe these predatory 
chieftains, who, while nominally acknowl- 
edging the rule of King Kassa or Jo- 
hannes, the successor of Theodoros, are 
really obedient to their own special head- 
man or vas, the khedive in October 1865 
despatched a column of about thirty-four 
hundred men under command of Colonel 
Arendrup, a Dane in Egyptian service, 
with instructions to enforce peace if pos- 
sible between the respective residents of 
this border-land, believing a display of 
force would accomplish those objects 
without bloodshed. 

Ignorant of the country and of the char- 
acter of the people with whom he had to 
deal, and despising his savage adversary 
too much, the unfortunate Arendrup divid- 
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ed his force and neglected the most ordi- 
nary precautions. While marching through 
the defile of Goundel on Abyssinian ter- 
ritory with but eight hundred men, he 
fell into an ambuscade, and after desper- 
ate resistance he and almost his whole 
force were cut to pieces, the few survivors 
being afterwards butchered in cold blood 
by the victors. This slaughter was 
planned, and participated in, by King 
Johannes himself, who thus commenced 
hostilities, setting up the alleged invasion 
of his territory by an armed Egyptian 
force as his plea for the bloody act. 

With Arendrup perished the gallant 
young governor of Massowah, Arakel 
Bey, nephew to Nubar Pasha— one of 
the ablest and most intelligent of the 
younger generation of Egyptian states- 
men. Count Zichy, a volunteer, brother 
of the Austrian ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, met a still more tragic and terrible 
fate. Two weeks after the slaughter, the 
French consul at Massowah, traversing 
the theatre of combat where the mutilated 
and unburied bodies of the slain still were 
lying as they fell, was startled by the 
apparition of a bloody and ghastly object 
— whether bestial or human he could not 
tell — crawling through the bushes towards 
his party. It proved to be the unfortu- 
nate Count Zichy, who had been left for 
dead on the field, and who, though fear- 
fully wounded and disfigured, had con- 
trived to drag himself about on all fours, 
subsisting on berries during the interval. 
They placed the almost dying sufferer on 
a litter, and so strong was his will, and 
such his tenacity of life, that he rallied 
sufficiently to show his indomitable spirit 
by humming some favorite airs as they 
bore him along. For some unexplained 
reason the people with whom he was after- 
wards left in charge, delivered up the 
poor creature, thus miraculously rescued, 
to some of the followers of Johannes to 
be taken to the king; but these soon 
released him from his sufferings by put- 
ting him to death, having recognized him 
as one of Arendrup’s force. It has been 
reported and believed that the whole of 
Arendrup’s original force was massacred ; 
but this is untrue, as not more than one- 
third accompanied him on his fatal march 
through the valley. It is stated by offi- 
cers who accompanied the second expe- 
dition, that on their arrival at Massowah 
they found more than two thousand of the 
survivors of Arendrup’s force, who had 
been stationed at various points remote 
from the scene of his massacre, and who 
therefore took no part in that affair. 
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A detachment of these was menaced by 
the Abyssinians, flushed with victory; but 
owing to the skilful generalship of the 
foreign officers commanding, especially of 
Major Denison, a young American, it pre- 
sented a bold front during the day, and 
retreated successfully under cover of the 
night, until it safely reached Massowah. 

In consequence of this disastrous event, 
it became absolutely necessary for the 
khedive to despatch a second and stronger 
expedition, into Abyssinia, for the double 
purpose of restoring Egyptian authority 
and prestige on the frontier, and of pre- 
venting incursions from an opponent 
flushed with victory, and menacing Egypt 
with a war of invasion. 

Accordingly, early in December, 1875, 
a second expedition was despatched for 
Abyssinia, numbering in all about sixteen 
thousand men, well officered, armed, and 
provisioned, under command of Ratib 
Pasha, the Egyptian generalissimo, accom- 
panied by General Loring, an American 
in Egyptian service, an old and experienced 
soldier, who had left an arm in Mexico 
twenty years before; with it was a very 
able staff of American and other foreign 
officers. 

The troops composing this expedition 
were the picked men of the Egyptian 
army, armed not only with the Remington 
rifle, but provided with artillery, including 
Krupp guns. It was, in all respects, an 
admirably well-equipped and well-appoint- 
ed force, fully adequate (as was supposed) 
to carry out the double purpose aimed at. 
The subsequent narrative will show why 
it fell short of full success. This force 
was sent in steamers from Suez nearly one 
thousand miles down the Red Sea, to 
Massowah, an Egyptian post, ceded some 
years ago by the sultan, and ever since an 
Egyptian possession, its natural and trad- 
ing advantages being very great. 

Massowah is a picturesque-looking Ori- 
ental town, in whose port vessels of the 
largest class can safely lie at anchor. It 
is built on anisland of coral formation, and 
connected with the mainland by a cause- 
way a mile long. On another coral island 
adjoining, the late governor, Arakel Bey, 
had built a palace, in excellent taste and 
Oriental style, which forms one of the most 
attractive objects in the vicinity. The 
town is of Arab character and construc- 
tion, but of considerable extent ; the popu- 
lation very mixed, comprising specimens 
of the sixteen different nationalities which 
people Egypt, in whose faces every shade 
of brown, black, or coffee-color could be 
witnessed. They constitute a busy, peace- 





ful, orderly, trading population; keen for 
a bargain, but inoffensive. The climate 
in winter is delightful; in summer, trying 
to European constitutions. 

With this expedition Prince Hassan, 
third son of the khedive and present minis- 
ter of war, went as a volunteer azde to the 
general-in-chief. 

The expeditionary force remained some 
months at Massowah before penetrating 
far into the Abyssinian country, which is 
shut in by ranges of hills, rising in succes- 
sion until they almost attain the dignity of 
mountains, by which latter name they are 
usually designated. 

The difficulty of passing these natural 
barriers has been greatly exaggerated, as 
there are passes through all of them, many 
of which are well wooded, affording the 
protection of cover to an invading as well 
as to an ambushed force. Many of them 
can also be dominated and swept by artil- 
lery, as the Abyssinians found to their 
cost during their second encounter with 
the Egyptian troops. 

Officers who had served in Mexico 
declare that the general features of Abys- 
sinia reminded them of that country, 
though with less maiestic mountains and 
feebler vegetation; for Abyssinia only 
nestles among her hills; and marching 
into the interior from the coast, the coun- 
try, though rugged, is hot, lying compara- 
tively low, between the ninth and sixteenth 
degrees of latitude. Proceeding further 
inland, from thirty to eighty miles from 
the coast, you reach plateaux two thousand 
feet above the level of the Red Sea, and 
enjoy one of the most delightful and salu- 
brious climates in the world, bright and 
sunny in winter, and in summer refreshed 
by constant rains. From June to October 
you have . several variations of climate 
every day. The morning breaks bright 
and clear, with unclouded sunshine; at 
midday it becomes cloudy ; and two hours 
later the rain comes down in torrents; 
then follows a splendid sunset, succeeded 
by a clear night, the heavens studded with 
stars, both the North Star and Southern 
Cross being plainly perceptible at the same 
time. The continual rains temper the 
heat, until the summer solstice becomes 
as endurable as the spring season. Hence 
the tablelands of Abyssinia, though lying 
in the midst of a burning region, are both 
temperate and healthy all the year round. 

Large and. numerous watercourses fer- 
tilize and refresh this region, among which 
are the Mareb, Taccaze, Blue Nile, and 
Atbara—the two latter being the great 
fertilizers which, for thousands of years, 
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have rendered their annual tribute to old 
Father Nile, and have added immensely to 
the fertility and productiveness of Egypt, 
by bringing down with their turbid waters 
the rich deposits of the valleys and hill- 
sides of Abyssinia, washed down by the 
annual floods. 

So that, in despite of its wild and un- 
tamable chieftains who interpose a barrier 
to the encroaching civilization of their 
powerful neighbor, Abyssinia still contin- 
ues to pay her rich annual tribute to Egypt, 
and must continue so to do until the afflu- 
ents of the Nile have altered their course. 
The khedive himself, when taxed with the 
intention of absorbing or annexing Abys- 
sinia in whole or in part, referred to this, 
when he said that, as nature already was 
sending him Gown the best part of Abys- 
sinia, he had no desire for the residue. 

From the notes of officers attached to 
the expedition, the following statement of 
the military operations is taken : — 

“Our force of sixteen thousand men 
was under the command of Ratib Pasha, 
an Egyptian, of Circassian blood, gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Egyptian army. With 
him was sent General Loring of the Amer- 
ican contingent, an old officer of much 
experience, whose hand the khedive placed 
in that of the pasha before leaving Cairo, 
enjoining brotherly concord between them. 
With them also went a picked staff of 
American and other foreign officers. The 
armament comprised a splendid park of 
artillery, including Krupp guns, and the 
men were armed with the Remington rifle, 
the best small-arm in the world. No 
army ever was fitted out with better ma- 
terial of war and equipment, and the 
comfort both of officers and men was thor- 
oughly provided for. 

“ After establishing two depots ex route 
to keep open our communication, we 
marched from Massowah, on the coast, to 
the plateau, crossing the mountain of Ka- 
‘rakhor for almost eighty miles inland. 

e then marched to a valley six miles 
distant, and established breastworks, in- 
trenching ourselves in a strong fortifica- 
tion deemed impregnable, which received 
the name of Fort Gura. At the same time 
we also fortified the mountain of Kaya- 
khor, which we had just passed. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the two 
positions were only six miles apart. The 
valley extended from Kayakhor to eight 
miles beyond Fort Gura, with a width of 
from one and a half to two miles. 

“At Fort Gura we had about seventy- 
seven hundred men, rank and file, and at 
Kayakhor about five thousand. These 





figures included all arms of the service, 
the depots being filled with abundance of 
ammunition and provisions. ‘The balance 
of our command and supplies were rapidly 
moving up to join us. Such was the state 
of affairs when we received information 
from our scouts that King John was mov- 
ing in the distance around our front with 
a large force. Finally he commenced a 
movement along our right flank, keeping 
under shelter of the mountains, twenty or 
thirty miles distant, endeavoring to draw 
us out into the open country. Not having 
our forces all up and concentrated, we 
were not in a position to move out, even 
had we desired it; so we pursued the 
waiting policy, well knowing that, with his 
large force, swelled by the numerous camp- 
followers, in the shape of women and 
children who always accompany the fight- 
ing men, he must soon exhaust the coun- 
try over which he was passing, which 
cause, together with the want of water, 
would compel him to make an effort to 
cross our path and attack us. 

“From his position he could not cross 
the valley in any other way than between 
our two fortified positions above described. 
Such being the situation, Ratib Pasha was 
advised to leave the impregnable Fort 
Gura, with eight hundred men and the 
artillery, which could sweep the valley, and 
marching the rest of his force back to 
Kayakhor, there effect a junction with the 
rest of his forces as soon as possible, and 
await the enemy, who was daily expected 
there, in his forced march across the valley 
in quest of water and provisions. This 
counsel was given on the 4th of March; 
and had the pasha adopted it, and acted 
promptly, a splendid victory, which would 
at once have terminated the struggle, would 
certainly have resulted. But Ratib Pasha 
could not be persuaded to move until three 
days later; and it was not until the 7th of 
March, when we knew the enemy was 
moving on the Amhoor road leading into 
the valley, that any movement was made 
by the Egyptian troops. Then, late in 
the day, Ratib Pasha moved out with five 
thousand men, only about three miles from 
his fortified position, and took up a stand, 
equally distant from that and Kayakhor, 
immediately opposite the Ambhoor road, 
making no effort to unite forces; and on 
the opposite side of the valley to that on 
which it was known King John would de- 
bouch into it, and which he did in full 
sight of our forces. 

“ We now believe that Ratib Pasha took 
out his corps for observation, not intend- 
ing an engagement; but he was antici- 
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pated by the Abyssinians, who at once 
made a savage and desperate onslaught in 
mass, variously estimated at from forty to 
fifty thousand men of all arms. Of this 
horde not more than eight to ten thousand 
were armed with single-barrelled shot- 
guns, old Tower muskets, etc.; as many 
more with swords and shields; the rest 
with clubs. But they were never able to 
display or actively use more than fifteen 
or twenty thousand at a time, from the 
nature of the ground. Being in a favor- 
able position for judging, this is my esti- 
mate. 

“ The battle lasted two hours, and there 
was fearful carnage, with considerable loss 
to the Egyptians, and far greater to the 
Abyssinians, owing to the inferiority of the 
latter in respect to arms and position. 

“No skilled soldier present doubts that 
had Ratib Pasha united his army as ad- 
vised on the 4th, or even as late as the 
6th, instead of taking up the intermediate 
position, and there inviting attack with a 
divided force, he might have crushed the 
enemy at one blow. 

“ The valley of Gura commands on the 
left the rich valley of Gouzi Gorai, and on 
the right that of Hamacen, both of which 
contain what for Abyssinia may be con- 
sidered large and thriving populations, 
displaying not only a friendly feeling 
towards Egypt, but manifesting a strong 
desire to be permanently annexed to that 
country. 

“ We had fortified and provisioned some 
of the strongest mountain passes on our 
route, such as Bahr Réza, Adderasso, and 
Kayakhor, giving a line of frontier pro- 
tection against the wandering nomads of 
Abyssinia, who live by plundering their 
own peaceful cultivators as well as those 
of Egypt.” 

Why the Egyptian general-in-chief de- 
la7ed until too late carrying out the advice 
of his staff-officer and second in command, 
General Loring, and fought the enemy in 
detail, instead of concentrating his forces, 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Neither has the conduct of Osman Pasha, 
one of his superior native officers, who, 
with a force of three thousand men within 
hearing of the guns, did not move from 
his position nor take part in the fighting; 
though if he had brought up his reserve, 
he might have utterly routed and dispersed 
the army of the Abyssinians. 

These two mistakes opened the cam- 
paign with advantage to the Abyssinians, 
and encouraged them to continue the war. 
To resume the narrative : — 

“On the 8th of March there was little 
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or no fighting. On the oth we fully ex- 
pected that King John would be compelled 
to attack us; for his people, who had suf- 
fered severely on the 7th, and with insuf- 
ficient supplies of food and water, were, 
we learned, becoming almost mutinous, 
and crying out to be led at once to the 
attack. 

“So with a force of about three thou- 
sand men, in our intrenched position at 
Fort Gura, well supplied with artillery and 
all munitions of war, we expected his 
assault. 

“As we anticipated, King John, early 
on the gth, commenced his movement in 
a soldier-like manner by throwing out 
large bodies of skirmishers under cover 
of the undergrowth which extends through 
the valley, and by firing into our breast- 
works, plows half a mile distant. While 
this was going on, he commenced a move- 
ment from his camp, pouring out his 
masses along the hillsides and slopes, 
and even crowding the slopes and crests 
of the hills with men, women, and chil- 
dren, making an imposing display of force, 
about a mile distant. In addition to 
these, he moved on to the fort with 
his fighting men, probably thirty or forty 
thousand in number. Simultaneously he 
detached several thousands to attack our 
works, moving up under cover of some 
old breastworks which had not been de- 
stroyed, contiguous to the fort now occu- 
pied by us. A large force was thus en- 
abled to approach the fort to within thirty 
or forty yards. 

“Ratib Pasha had been cautioned by 
the staff and by the engineers as to the 
necessity of destroying these old breast- 
works, but had neglected to order their 
removal. With this assaulting force, 
which came up boldly to its work, sus- 
tained by a rattling fire from their skir- 
mishers, it was not long before we had a 
desperate and deadly conflict at all points, 
which lasted for several hours, in which 
our artillery did deadly execution; and 
their frantic efforts to storm our position 
were beaten back with great loss of half- 
naked warriors. Their masses, spread 
out by thousands along the hiilsides, kept 
swaying and surging to and fro, yelling 
and brandishing their lances and clubs, 
ready to move on us e# masse as soon 
as they saw their attacking column leap 
our breastworks, when we should be over- 
whelmed by numbers. A_well-directed 
fire from our artillery into the swarms on 
the hillsides inflicted immense destruction 
among the poor wretches, forcing them 
constantly to shift their position. 
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“Our Krupp gun did great execution, 
while the Remington rifle decimated the 
assaulting column to such an extent that 
after several desperate efforts to scale the 
works they attempted to retreat. But a 
charge being ordered on the broken and 
retreating columns, which took them in 
the rear and flanks, very few were allowed 
to escape, those who fled leaving their 
wounded and dead on the field. 

“Our victory was complete and over- 
whelming. The masses on the slopes, 
seeing the failure and fright of their 
picked warriors, rapidly retreated, and 
soon there remained in sight not a single 
Abyssinian out of the countless thousands 
who had peopled the hillsides but a short 
time before. The warfare of this people 
resembles that of the North American In- 
dians, who, like them, often come up 
boldly to the conflict when their numbers 
are greatly superior; but once repulsed 
and badly beaten, retreat so rapidly as to 
render it impossible to follow or overtake 
them. With the Abyssinians it is the 
same. Encumbered by no baggage or 
wagons to impede attack or retreat, their 
movements are far more rapid than those 
of a regular army, and they fight to death, 
neither asking nor expecting quarter. 

“ Shortly after, without further fighting, 
King John sued for peace, and no hostile 
movement has since taken place in Abys- 
sinia. 

“ All of our prisoners who had not been 
put to death (as many were after the first 
battle by the Abyssinians, while others 
were sent back terribly and inhumanly 
mutilated) were exchanged; and the bulk 
of our expeditionary force returned to 
Egypt in steamers vzé Suez. 

“Of these the larger portion of rank 
and file under command of Osman Pasha 
Ferik, were sent as a Turkish contingent 
by the khedive, and are still doing duty in 
Turkey. All the marvellous stories about 
the capture and ransom of Prince Has- 
san the general-in-chief, the taking of 
Massowah by the Abyssinians, etc., circu- 
lated in European journals, are pure fab- 
rications. 

“ Before our army was withdrawn from 
Abyssinia, strong posts were established 
and garrisoned at Kayakhor and other 
points, so as to secure the frontier against 
further raids, and small reinforcements 
have been despatched for that purpose; 
but this is all that remains of the war 
with Abyssinia, the accounts of which, 
so faras we have seen them, have been 
generally so exaggerated and so false.” 

From one of the American officers at- 
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tached as surgeon to the expedition, Dr. 
T. Johnson, who was captured in the fight 
of the 7th March, and kept forty days 
a prisoner in the tent of the chief, or vas, 
next in rank to Johannes, and who had 
several interviews with the king himself, 
the present writer obtained many curious 
particulars, and graphic accounts of the 
manners and habits of prince and people. 

Captured on the field of battle after 
receiving a slight lance-thrust in the leg, 
although a non-combatant from the nature 
of his functions, Dr. Johnson was tied 
to the bridle of his captor’s horse, and 
dragged along, being compelled to keep 
up with the pace of the animal, which for- 
tunately was not rapid. Whenever he 
lagged, stumbled, or fell—as he did sev- 
eral times from weariness or the uneven- 
ness of the ground—he was incited to 
activity by the monitory pricking of a 
lance, until, half dead with fatigue, he was 
placed under guard in the camp, com- 
posed of tents, one of which, he after- 
wards learned, was occupied by King 
Johannes in person. He was given nei- 
ther bed nor covering of any kind though 
the night was chill, but slept on the 
ground as best he might, with no pleasing 
anticipations of the morrow. Early next 
morning, looking out from his place of 
captivity, he saw small squads of the 
Abyssinian soldiers armed with guns and 
lances, driving before them like sheep 
numbers of the captive Egyptians, with 
their hands tied behind their backs. 

Halting on the steep hillsides, they 
caused the poor bound wretches to run a 
little distance by pricking them with their 
spears, and then shot them down as they 
ran, as coolly as if they had been coveys 
of partridges, despatching those who were 
only wounded at close quarters with 
spear-thrusts. There was no semblance 
of a military execution, or of orders from 
superior officers, in this wholesale massa- 
cre of prisoners taken in the battle of the 
previous day. The poor wretches seemed 
to have been delivered up to the savage 
soldiery to be disposed of according to 
their will or pleasure, without any regard 
to the laws of war, or to the rules of civil- 
ized warfare as practised by modern bel- 
ligerents. Not only slaughter, but brutal 
mutilation was inflicted on the unhappy 
prisoners, both before and after death, so 
that the survivors had often to envy the 
slain. Many of these unforiunates were 
sent back in mockery to the Egyptian 
army, with menaces of the like being done 
to the rest, did they not promptly evacu- 
ate the country. 
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Witnessing these proceedings, the cap- 
tive resigned himself to what he regarded, 
sooner or later, as his certain fate also, 
and nerved himself to meet it like a man. 
He thought his hour had come when, 
roughly summoned by his captors by 
means of significant signs (for he could 
not understand their speech), and with 
several of his Egyptian companions in 
misfortune, he was dragged along to the 
hillside, where this tragedy was being 
enacted. 

But interposition and relief came to him 
from a most unexpected quarter. An 
Abyssinian chief, apparently of high rank 
from the deference which was paid him, 
though differing from the rest but little 
either in costume or in appearance, sud- 
denly interfered, and after a short and 
angry colloquy with the men who had him 
in custody, took the doctor by the arm, 
and led him away from the scene of 
slaughter, and from the fate of his com- 
rades. This preserver proved to be a 
vas, second only in power and considera- 
tion to King Johannes himself among 
those wild chieftains, whose relations to 
their king, and to each other, strangely 
resemble those depicted by Homer as ex- 
isting between Agamemnon, “ anax an- 
drén,”? and the Greek chieftains before 
Troy. Taken to his own tent by this ras 
the captive was treated less like a prisoner 
than a guest, and finally almost as a broth- 
er, although the want of a common lan- 
guage rendered communication between 
the two of a most restricted character in 
the way of conversation, until an inter- 
preter was found. Then the ras plied his 
guest with questions, and exhibited an 
insatiable curiosity only surpassed by his 
ignorance of everything outside of his 
native wilds. Finding it impossible to 
make his captors comprehend the differ- 
ence between an American and an En- 
glishman, the western continent being a 
terra incognita to them, and also that they 
considered the English as friends and 
allies, the doctor accepted that nationality, 
for the nonce thus forced upon him. 

During the whole term of his captivity 
— more than a month — he shared the bed 
and board of his protector and preserver; 
the bed consisting of a mat on the ground, 
the food of the coarsest description, chiefly 
hard bread and vegetables, washed down 
with milk, or szerzssa, the brandy of the 
country. At occasional feasts meat was 
eaten, either raw or cooked, the Abys- 
Sinians appearing to prefer it in the nat- 
ural state, and greedily devouring what 
literally was the “bleeding beef,” with 
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greater gusto than a Frenchman accuses 
an Englishman of doing. His host, how- 
ever, coolly appropriated, though with 
much courtesy, most of the small ward- 
robe and all the trinkets his guest had on 
his person, or which were sent him from 
the Egyptian camp; considering them as 
“presents” which were his due. Thus 
the ras observing that the doctor wore 
two shirts, one of linen, the other of flan- 
nel, gravely remarked that one shirt was 
all that was needful for one man: giving 
his guest the option of retaining which- 
ever of the two he preferred, and accept- 
ing the other. In view of the absence of 
laundries in camp, and of the general dis- 
regard for ablution or water, by which they 
mark their contempt for the frequent 
washings of “the Turks,” as they term all 
Mohammedans, the doctor chose the flan- 
nel, and taking off his linen one, the ras 
forthwith endued his manly frame with 
the confiscated garment. 

The same fate awaited the doctor’s 
watch and other trinkets, which were 
gravely, and almost affectionately, appro- 
priated by this courteous host, who in 
return presented his guest with several 
curious articles of Abyssinian workman- 
ship, such as cups made of the rhinoceros’ 
horn, hippopotamus-hide whips, and other 
articles of rude native workmanship. 

In all their conversations, through an 
interpreter as already stated, the ras dis- 
played a most childlike ignorance of the 
manners and customs of civilized men. 
He was kind enough to send out his pris- 
oner “_—_ day, under escort, to take exer- 
cise; and contrasting his kindness, and 
even gentleness, with the terrible barbari- 
ties he had witnessed, and the general 


‘brutality of the people, Dr. Johnson could 


only wonder at his own exceptional good 
fortune, which he attributes to the fact of 
his being a white man and a Christian. 
This view was confirmed by an interview 
which he had a few days after his capture 
with the terrible Johannes himself. On 
returning one day from his walk, the pris- 
oner was astonished by being accosted in 
good English by one of the men squatting 
at the tent-door, who differed from his 
companions in appearance or dress in no 
respect, but who proved to be one of the 
king’s interpreters, sent specially to see 
him. Informed by this person that he 
had been sent to question him as to the 
numbers, strength, and disposition of the 
Egyptian forces; the doctor, of course, 
gave as little information as_ possible, 
pleading his position as a akin (or 
doctor) as an excuse for his alleged igno- 
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rance of all the military matters on which 
he was questioned. The interpreter, evi- 
dently dissatisfied, intimated as much, sig- 
nificantly adding that probably the prisoner 
would remember more when brought into 
the presence of the king and questioned 
by him on these matters. 

The next day the interpreter returned, 
announcing that he had been sent to 
bring the prisoner before the king, an invi- 
tation there was no refusing, so the doctor 
rose up and accompanied him. They pro- 
ceeded to the tent of King John, not far 
distant, which differed but little from that 
of the ras, except in being larger, and in 
having a tent for women adjoining it; and 
there they found the “king of kings,” as 
he loves to style himself. King Johannes 
had evidently made his preparations to 
impress the stranger at this audience. He 
was carefully José upon his mat at the 
extreme end of the tent on a kind of 
raised platform, his left arm thrown care- 
lessly over the neck of a tamed lioness, 
whose two cubs gambolled like kittens 
about the tent. Several of his chieftains 
or ras, were grouped around him. The 
king himself seemed a man in the prime 
of life and vigor, his expression of counte- 
nance sullen, almost apathetic; he kept 
his eyes cast down, seldom looking straight 
at his interlocutor, but giving sudden, 
swift, sidelong glances, full of penetra- 
tion and suspicion. 

His complexion was not black, but 
coffee-colored, many shades lighter than 
that of the negro. His features, like those 
of all the Abyssinians, were high and aqui- 
line, with nothing of what is commonly 
regarded as the African type in Europe, 
clear cut, with thin, compressed lips. 

His speech was measured and slow, and 
almost hesitating, as though neither his 
words nor his ideas flowed rapidly. There 
was much native dignity in his manner, 
which was more reserved than that habit- 
ual to the Abyssinians, though he is of 
pure blood, of a distinguished but not 
royal family, having succeeded Theodoros, 
through English assistance, after the 
defeat and death of that king of Abys- 
sinia. 

He wore the dress common to Abyssin- 
ian chieftains, consisting of a long cotton 
cloth with a red band running through the 
centre, worn much in the style of the old 
Roman toga, with no covering for the 
head or feet (though on great occasions he 
wears the triple crown of Ethiopia in a 

old circlet); shoes, stockings, and even 

ez caps being unknown luxuries in Abys- 
sinia. The king’s wives, like the other 





women, wore the scanty cotton cloths, sim- 
ilar to those of the men, scarce sufficient 
to cover their nakedness, all coquetry of 
dress or ornament being conspicuously 
absent. Like the North American Indian 
squaws, whom they closely resemble, they 
are treated as drudges and beasts of bur- 
den, and accompany the camp in that 
capacity. Although some of the young 
girls are pretty, with graceful figures, yet 
the maturer women generally have but 
small pretensions to good looks, owing to 
the hard lives they lead, and the hard 
work they do, carrying, on a march, not 
only their young children on their backs, 
but their cooking utensils also. The chief, 
indeed the only, coquetry in costume prac- 
tised both by men and women in this prim- 
itive region, consists in the elaborate 
hair-dressing to which they submit them- 
selves. Both sexes spend days in dress- 
ing their hair — worn long by men as well 
as women — copiously anointing it with 
butter, and plaiting it when well greased 
into heavy folds on the top of the head. 

When once these solid structures have 
been reared with pain and labor, they leave 
them in that state for several weeks. Into 
these tresses a pin of wood or metal six 
inches long is thrust, to loosen the folds if 
necessary, as well as to scratch the scalp 
beneath. You can see their head-dress 
from a distance, glittering with its greasy 
covering; and as the butter is far from 
fresh, “distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” in this as in many other cases. 

When the application is first made, it is 
curious to observe how, as the fierce rays 
of the African sun begin to melt the butter 
on the crown of the head, the chieftain 
throws off his cotton toga, and allows the 
rivulets of grease to.trickle down his shiny 
black black, and afford by its covering a 
protection against insects and the sun. 
The reference-in the Old Testament to 
the oil running down the beard of Aaron 
is strongly suggestive of the origin of this 
curious custom, adopted possibly as much 
for protection against heat and insects as 
for the purpose of adornment. 

There were many women, in addition 
to the men, crowded into, as well as out- 
side of, the king’s tent; the captive “ In- 
gleeze” being a subject of much curiosity, 
so that his interview with the king could 
scarcely be considered as private and con- 
fidential. 

At this and subsequent interviews with 
King Johannes, during which the conver- 
sation was carried on through a native 
interpreter, the doctor was closely inter- 
rogated, not only as to Egyptian move- 
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ments, but concerning his own personal 
connection with the Egyptians. The first 
query addressed to him by the king was, 
how it happened that he, an “ Ingleeze,” 
and friend to the Abyssinians, as well as 
co-religionist, should have come to fight 
against them for “the Turks”? To 
which the reply was that he did not come 
to fight at all, but to act as Aakim in at- 
tending to the wounded on both sides, to 
improve in his profession. Finally, the 
king proposed taking him into his own 
service, offering to double the pay he was 
receiving from the khedive, and to make 
him governor of a province. But these 
brilliant offers the captive declined, on the 
plea of an imaginary wife and children at 
home in Europe who needed his care. 
‘Finally, the king asked if he would un- 
dertake, if liberated, to convey a letter 
from the “king of kings” to his sister, 
Queen Victoria, without letting the khe- 
dive know anything about it — obstinately 
insisting on his being an “ Ingleeze,” 
America being an unknown geographical 
expression to this enlightened “ Christian 
prince”! Onthe doctor’s faithfully prom- 
ising to fulfil this duty, Johannes con- 
sented to write the letter, and send him 
through safely to Massowah, whence he 
might proceed to England. Days and 
weeks elapsed, during which the interpreter 
constantly informed the prisoner that 
the king’s counsellors, the priests, were 
vainly endeavoring to get his consent and 
signature to the letter they had prepared, 
complaining and appealing to Queen Vic- 
toria of the proceedings of the khedive; 
but that they could not conquer his con- 
stitutional indolence, only shaken off under 
the strong excitement of war or the chase. 
So that when the exchange of prisoners 
took place in which the doctor was in- 
cluded, no letter was ready, and he was 
allowed to leave without it— which was 
probably a saving of labor, since it is 
more than doubtful whether it would ever 
have reached its destination under the 
circumstances. Dr. Johnson represents 
the manners, habits, and customs of the 
Abyssinians in their daily lives as filthy, 
squalid, and barbarous in the extreme, 
their immorality being as conspicuous as 
their fanaticism. His health suffered 
severely from the privations and bad diet 
to which he was subjected, though. the 
guest of a chief, and faring equally well 
with his entertainer. Captain Deerholtz, 
a Swiss officer, captured at the same time, 
fared even worse than the doctor; being 
brutally maltreated by his captors through- 
out, and his wounds shamefully neglected. 
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So that Dr. Johnson was exceptionally 
fortunate. 

Some idea of the natural features of the 
country has already been given, and some 
additional details may not prove uninter- 
esting; for most of Abyssinia is still serra 
incognita to the rest of the world, so jeal- 
ously have these wild warriors guarded 
their country, the episode of the English 
expedition being a very short and imper- 
fect one. 

The Blue Nile and Atbara both take 
their rise in the heart of Abyssinia, in a 
lake called Tsana. The country border- 
ing this lake is tropical in its vegetation, 
yielding the orange, lemon, lime, and ba- 
nana; and here, as well as far into the sur- 
rounding country, the products both of 
the temperate and tropic zones can be 
raised in abundance. 

The lower valleys produce corn, feff (a 
small grain much prized by the natives), 
indigo, and dourah or maize. Barley, 
wheat; flax, etc., grow upon the most ele- 
vated plateaux. The vine, and most fruit 
and vegetables, can also be cultivated with 
little effort ; though little attention is paid 
to their cultivation by this wandering and 
restless race, more nomadic than agricul- 
tural still in their tastes and habits. Like 
most of the Semitic barbarians, they pre- 
fer the production of that food which costs 
the least labor ; hence they live chiefly on 
teff and dourah, grains easily cultivated, 
and on cattle, of which they have enor- 
mous herds, as well as sheep. Good cot- 
ton lands are to be found between the 
Blue Nile and Atbara rivers. 

When Dr. Johnson, in his famous “ Ras- 
selas,” placed his “happy valley” in 
Abyssinia, whose wandering herdsmen 
still proudly style themselves princes, he 
drew largely on his imagination; for its 
valleys are and have been the reverse of 
happy under their past and present rulers. 
Yet the pride of these half-naked barba- 
rians is surprising, for they claim descent 
from King Solomon and the queen of 
Sheba, and in the name of “ Menelek” 
still arrogated by their king, reproduce 
that of the issue of that union, and boast 
that all other kings are but Jarvenus and 
pretenders compared to theirs. 

Though the “king of kings” —as the 
Abyssinian potentate styles himself — 
squats on a mat for a throne, and pos- 
sesses neither hat nor shoes, yet is his 
pride none the less absolute, and the tra- 
ditions of this people confirm his preten- 
sions. Itis a curious fact, that all of the 
Abyssinians of more than average intelli- 
gence insist that they were Jews before 
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they were Christians, and that “ Menelek ” 
introduced among them the laws of Moses 
—retained by them in part even to this 
day. These they observe in common with 
the Copts of Egypt, from whom they draw 
their spiritual head or high priest; and at 
the same time they claim, like the Copts, 
to have derived their Christianity from St. 
Mark, who, as is well-known, lived and 
died at Alexandria; insisting that the 
bones of that saint are still preserved in 
the old Coptic church there, though his- 
tory records that they were stolen by the 
Venetians for the famous church bearing 
his name at Venice. You still see many old 
Jewish customs in daily practice among 
this primitive people, such as circumcision, 
the choice of meats, the veil of the temple, 
etc., and fancy yourself in the midst of 
the Jewish race while among them, from 
their striking resemblance in face and 
figure to that ancient people. 

Their Christianity is more in form than 
in substance. As far as the outside ob- 
server can judge, it consists in long fasts 
and correspondingly long feasts — in fierce 
fanaticism rather than rational belief, 
whilst neglecting the chief canons of the 
Christian Church in their lives and prac- 
tices ; all the sacraments being practically 
disregarded by them, according to the 
published testimony of the bishops of 
their own Church, sent on a special mis- 
sion to them by their patriarch at Jerusa- 
lem. 

One article of faith they cling to with 
fanatical fervor — undying hatred to the 
Moslem people and faith, fostered by con- 
tinual warfare, and kept alive by their 
priests, who accompany them to, and en- 
courage them in battle. As far as can be 
ascertained, there are among them about 
ten thousand Mussulmans, about the same 
number of Catholics, and perhaps fifteen 
thousand Jews, —all of whom are appar- 
ently of the same color and race. 

The Jews in Abyssinia are workers in 
gold and iron, as they are throughout the 
East, and by their skill and industry fur- 
nish the rest with their barbaric appliances 
of show and splendor,— such as rings and 
trinkets for men and women; crosses, etc., 
for the priesthood ; the emblazonments of 
the shields of the warriors with gold and 
silver; as well as the rich trappings for 
their horses. Hence this class is indis- 
pensable both to the vanity and the needs 
of the class calling itself Christian. The 
estimate as to the respective numbers of 
the different classes of population must of 
course be conjectural, as neither the 
Abyssinian government nor people deal 





much in statistics, and much of the interior 
of the country has been unvisited by Euro- 
peans, or merely passed through under 
circumstances not admitting of accurate 
observation. 

As to minerals, iron and copper are fre- 
quently met with, and Sir Samuel Baker 
speaks of gold found along the streams. 
He describes a fine and extensive country, 
with very fertile lands, lying on both sides 
of the Atbara River, and its tributary the 
Settite, much of which is claimed to be 
within the Egyptian boundary. These 
lands he regards as suitable to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, as they can easily be irri- 
gated. But he warms into enthusiasm in 
describing the great herds of elephants 
wandering through these pastures whose 
ivory would be so rich a prize. Other 
large game, such as the lion, leopard, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, wild boar, 
giraffe, and other animals common to 
north Africa, roam over this paradise of 
hunters. Besides these you find such 
smaller game as the gazelle, elan, etc. ; 
and the guinea-fowl, pheasant, pigeon, and 
a vast quantity of birds of variegated and 
rich plumage abound. Search the wide 
world over, you can find no finer field for 
the sportsman —- both as regards large or 
small game — nor any where the products 
of the hunt may be made more profitable, 
from the ivory of the elephant to the 
plumage of the birds. But there is dan- 
ger from man as well as from wild beasts 
in pursuing the chase within the realm of 
Abyssinia. 

fter passing through the rich cereal 
region of Abyssinia, you come to Lake 
Tsana, at the head-waters of the Blue Nile, 
where the coffee-plant, lemon, citron, 
orange,and banana, are found in tropical 
abundance. 

Among the ruins of Axium, an ancient 
city near Adua the present capital of 
Abyssinia, are still to be seen some relics 
of a mighty but forgotten past, when Ethi- 
opia was one of the great powers of the 
earth, and Solomon in all his glory “did 
not disdain to entertain her queen.” 

Amid these ruins is one of what seems 
formerly to have been an obelisk, similar 
to those of Egypt, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, recording the names and histo- 
ries of unknown kings, and dedicated to 
“the Son of the God of War.” Another 
crumbling fragment commemorates in 
hieroglyphics King Makeka, coeval with 
the queen of Sheba; and yet another, the 
famous queen herself, from whom Abys- 
sinian royalty traces its descent. Herod- 
otus tells us that about two hundred and 
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forty thousand Egyptian troops stationed 
at the Isle of Elephantis (Philz) deserted 
to the king of Ethiopia, assigning as their 
reason “their non-payment: and retention 
there for three years,” responding to the 
expostulations of Psammeticus in “ lan- 
guage unfit for ears polite.” In his very 
clever book of adventure recently pub- 
lished, Colonel Long, the lieutenant of 
Gordon Pasha, thus sums up the situation 
of all central Africa: “A continual inter- 
necine war of tribes exists in central Afri- 
ca. The stronger takes from the weaker 
cattle and slaves. That ‘might makes 
right’ is essentially a savage instinct.” 

That this really is the unwritten law of 
Abyssinia, and of the rest of that “avida 
nutrix leonum” (as Horace denominated 
Africa) outside of civilized Egypt, the con- 
current testimony of all disinterested wit- 
nesses goes to prove, although those whose 
zeal is greater than their knowledge may 
deny it. In the great interests of civiliza- 
tion and humanity it would indeed be well 
if some more enlightened and less barba- 
rous ruler (whether Christian or Moham- 
medan) than the savage warrior who now 
rules with a rod of iron, should be called 
to govern Abyssinia. So long as this fair 
onl fertile country is subjected to the sway 
of savage chieftains, neither civilization, 
progress, nor true Christianity, can be 
hoped for. The true emblem of Johannes, 
and of his cruel compeers, is indeed, as 
he boasts, that untamable beast of prey, 
the lion; and the triumphs of peace are, 
and must continue to be, alien to the char- 
acter of both prince and people. 

While, therefore, Egypt really has no 
need of Abyssinia, the latter has great and 
pressing need of Egypt, or some other 
civilizing agency, if the ancient realm of 
Ethiopia is ever again to emerge from 
“the double darkness of Night, and 
Night’s daughter Ignorance.” 


Since the preceding article was written, 
an ambassador from King Johannes has 
arrived at Cairo, and, after two months’ 
stay, returned without effecting any posi- 
tive understanding between the two poten- 
tates. This ambassador is said to have 
died at Massowah, on his way back home. 
The most recent attempt made towards a 
positive understanding, has been the mis- 
sion of Gordon Pasha to the Abyssinian 
ruler in the month of March last, the 
result of which is not yet known. 

Gordon Pasha, on his way down to his 
new province, which embraces all equato- 
rial Africa from the First Cataract, was 
empowered to treat with Johannes ex 





route,and to make a treaty with him on 
behalf of the khedive; and, by the latest 
advices, he was still at Massowah engaged 
in that business. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AGREE TO DIFFER. 


It is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries ; 
And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference rise. 
When minds are joyful, then we look around, 

And what is seen, is all on fairy ground ; 
Again they sicken, and on every view 
Cast their own dull and melancholy hue. 


Our feelings still upon our views attend, 

And their own natures to the objects lend. 

THERE is a certain old-fashioned inn, 
set down in a warm and sheltered spot 
among the valleys of northern Wales. 

It is a quaint, still, sunny spot, dear to 
the lovers of the romantic and the pictu- 
resque. 

Two broad and beautiful streams unite 
beneath its windows, spanned here and 
there by arches of dark grey stone; cot- 
tages nestle along the banks; and the vil- 
lage, which straggles in a desultory fash- 
ion to the left, is enclosed on every side 
by thickly wooded heights. 

These had never showed more rich in 
foliage, more lovely in the varied tints of 
early spring, than they did on one Satur- 
day evening, at the close of the first week 
in May, when we now take up our tale. 

The sun was sinking in a bright and 
peaceful glow, betokening a continuance 
of the fine weather, which had already 
lasted for some weeks, to the dismay of 
anxiously foreboding husbandmen, but to 
the great enjoyment of all who had no 
agricultural interests at stake. 

So dry a season had rarely been known; 
and the only visitors to the inn who could 
bring forward a grievance, were such 
fishers as had been foolish, or heedless, or 
ignorant enough to dream of indulging in 
the sport which, on former occasions, had 
lured them thither. 

The water had not risen to fishing trim 
for weeks; and now trickled lazily over 
the rocks, and made only a feint of bub- 
bling in the hollows, where, during the 
winter months, it had raved and thundered. 

Artists were more fortunate — their 
riches were only too abundant. 

A background of pale mountains, set 
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in silvery haze, was to be had turn where 
they might ; and what was wanted further 
for a wondrous foreground, than glancing 
network of sunshine, cast over cliffs half 
smothered in foliage? Every shade of 
color, from the deep blue-green of the 
pine, to the emerald prickles of the larch, 
and the pink buds of the oak, was flicker- 
ing there; whilst beneath the intruder’s 
feet, and spreading themselves every- 
where over the newly sprung grass, hya- 
cinths, violets, and primroses blossomed 
into masses of blue and yellow mist. 

Daylight was beginning to wane, on the 
evening in question, as an open travelling 
carriage, somewhat shabbily appointed, 
and drawn by hacks, was leisurely trav- 
ersing the highroad leading towards the 
village. 

It contained two ladies, one of whom, 
reclining far back upon the cushions, ex- 
hibited frequent signs of weariness and 
impatience, as point after point of the 
landscape was passed, without any indica- 
tions that their journey was near its end. 

“These roads are all very tiresome,” 
she exclaimed, repeatedly, to her compan- 
ion. “I don’t think I ever saw such roads 
in my life! One can never see beyond 
the next turning; it is up and down, up 
and down, the whole way! I Aad indulged 
in a hope that the top of this terribly 


long hill would bring us in sight of a 
farmhouse, or inn, or something; even a 
church,” with a sigh, “ would be — well, 
it would not do much for us, certainly, for 
I am exhausted, guzfe ; and so must you 
be, poor child —but still, it would be bet- 
ter than these dreary wilds, without a/ 


human habitation! How far off do you 
imagine we are, still? A mile? Oh dear, 
I wish that were all! Iam certain, Aosz- 
tive, that we have many, many miles still 
before us. A mile? My dear, what could 
you have been thinking of? Do you take 
what that man says? I doubt much if he 
even knows the way! Now that I think 
of it, it would not in the least surprise me 
to find that we had taken the wrong turn- 
ing! Suppose we have! What are we to 
do? Speak, child; it makes me quite 
nervous. We cannot go back among 
those frightful moorlands; we really caz- 
not — it is growing late 

“Don’t be afraid,” replied the other, 
cheerfully. “Do you see that this valley 
is just going to meet another, and pass 
into one? And that the road is keeping 
close to the river? And és 

“ And what of that?” said her compan- 
ion. “What does it signify if we are in 
one valley, or two, or a hundred? I am 
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tired of valleys. These trees are a pleas- 
ant shade, but, depend upon it, we shall 
not have them long; we shall emerge ——” 

“ At our destination,” cried the younger 
lady, pointing triumphantly in front. “I 
knew it was in a wood, and I knew it was 
where two rivers meet ; and that was what 
I meant by showing you the signs you 
could not interpret, dear auntie. See, 
here is the village close at hand.” 

“Indeed! I could not have believed 
it,” responded the complainant, upright in 
a moment, and restored to curiosity and 
good humor. “This is a charming sur- 
prise. Actually at our feet! Who could 
have dreamt of a little enchanted nook 
being so completely hidden, that one is in 
the midst of it before Why, it was 
not even that mile away we disputed about, 
was it? Certainly,” with a laugh of pleas- 
ure, “we have no need to speak to our 
good driver about taking the wrong way! 
He has done very well, very well indeed; 
we are in excellent time for dinner, and I 
shall take care he has something more than 
his charge, for driving us so comfortably. 
It was better, much better, than if he had 
hurried the poor, good horses; for then, 
after all, we should only have arrived too 
soon! Now, all is right, and we will think 
no more of the perils of the way.” 

Her spirits and volubility increased 
every moment. 

“It is actually further off than it looks, 
however,” she commented. “ How odd! 
It seemed far away, when it was in reality 
near; and nowit recedes from us, when 
we are almost touching it! Surely,” in 
alarm, “we are not about to plunge into 
this never-ending wood again!” 

It was but a momentary apprehension ; 
they turned a corner and the village lay 
before them. 

“ 1 am glad for your sake we are here,” 
said the other traveller, as their pace 
quickened to a brisk trot, “but, for my 
own, I wish we might go on for a long, 
long time like this! 1 wish we need not 
go in-doors to-night! What I should like, 
would be to encamp by the side of one of 
those dark pools down there, with the 
waterfall to lull me to sleep, and the sun 
upon my face to wake me in the morning. 
How sweet the scent of the larches is! 
And how beautiful that cloudless sky!” 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” replied her com- 
panion, opening her reticule, and search- 
ing among its contents. ‘As you say, 
beautiful; quite. 1 hope I am not very 
dusty and dirty,am I? One would not 
wish to drive up to such a nice-looking 
place an absolute fright. Not but what a 
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veil zs a protection. You are burnt, my 
love, a great deal more than I, for want of 
one —a little sunburn is not unbecoming, 
however, to brunettes, as you know, no 
doubt; for blondes it is different alto- 
gether—a fair skin tanned is horrible. 
However, this veil, which is, as you see, 
double gossamer, has prevented that, I 
hope. Is my shawl tolerably straight? 
What a very nice little town. Quite a 
town. Railway-station, church, everything 
comfortable. We shall do very well here, 
for the Sunday; very well zzdeed. What 
do you say? Oh, charming, yes, a delight- 
ful drive, and the scenery is enchanting — 
no other word forit. But still — one does 
get a little tired, you know, and hungry. 
Which is the inn, I wonder? That large 
grey house, shaded bycreepers? Yes, we 
are going to stop, I am sure. I hope it 
may be, for it looks most substantial.” 

She was not responded to. The other 
traveller’ was leaning forward intent on 
something different. 

“That cannot be a nightingale,” said 
she, musing. “I don’t suppose they come 
so far north as this. It canonly be a fine, 
deep-toned black-bird.” 

“ Wetherell tells me there is a fable 
d’héte, and everything done most correctly. 
Ouy women servants, too. Odd, is it 
not?” 

“Listen to the cuckoos! One has 
started another, and they are answering 
each other across the river. What a bright, 
hopeful, spring-like sound it is!” 

Mrs. Wyndham. “Ah! here we are! 
And that is the landlady, I suppose !” 

Pauline. “Good-bye, cuckoos !” 

The inn fulfilled all that had been said 
in its praise, and that was a great deal. It 
was clean, comfortable, quiet; good rooms 
were secured to our travellers, and the 
cookery was excellent. 

Mrs. Wyndham was in the best of hu- 
mors. 

She commended everything. She did 
not know when she had been in so nice a 
place, certainly not for a very long time. 
The furniture was unexceptionable; the 
pictures on the walls, gems; the servants 
the most attentive, respectful, and consid- 
erate she had ever met with. 

“ We shall do very well, here, my dear, 
very well zzdeed, 1 think. We will break- 
fast at the public table to-morrow, as it is 
Sunday, to avoid giving trouble; and we 
will go to that nice little church after- 
wards. Go to bed early; don’t sit up, 
Pauline; don’t lose your ‘beauty sleep,’ 
my dear. Neither you nor I can do with- 
out that, you know. Your room opens 
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out of mine, does it not? And they both 
look to the front, as this one does? We 
were quite in luck to get such rooms, for 
the inn is full, Wetherell says. There are 
more people expected to-night, besides. 
A man rode in just now to say so. From 
the Chester Races, Wetherell says. Where 
they are to be put, I cannot imagine, for 
quiet as the place seems now, it was all 
alive with people an hour ago! Gone to 
their rooms, probably. They appeared to 
be coming in from all quarters about ten 
o’clock. This is really a perfect little 
paradise of a place! So glad we found it 
out, and for Sunday, too! Well, good- 
night, love, I’m off !” 

A few minutes afterwards she popped 
in again. 

“Sure you don’t want anything, Pau- 
line? Wetherell will attend to you, re- 
member, precisely as she does to me. 
She has unpacked for you comfortably ? 
And you have really everything? Then 
don’t sit up longer, my dear, and be sure to 
lock the outer door. 7Z/zs door is mine, 
remember. So convenient having rooms 
opening into each other! I would leave 
the door ajar, but you prefer having your 
window open, and one must beware of 
draughts.” 

She retired at last, and in half an hour 
all was quiet in the adjoining chamber. 

Pauline leaned out over her broad win- 
dow-sill. 

There was scarcely a sound to interfere 
with the low, monotonous gurgle of the 
waters beneath; scarcely a movement 
throughout the dim and hushed atmos- 
phere. 

Birds had ceased to sing, and were 
asleep on their roosts, cattle and sheep 
had nestled down among the high grass of 
the meadow, and only here and there a 
wayfarer trudged along the footpath. 

At length even the sound of casual 
footsteps died away, and silence prevailed 
over all. 

The scene was one to attune a pious 
mind to devotion, and the solitary watcher 
from her window owned its tranquillizing 
influence. 

Her heart was at rest with God, at peace 
with all the world. 

No sighs nor regrets intruded, no anx- 
ious cares were suffered to assail. 

A strange happiness filled her soul, and 
suffused every subject on which her fancy 
rested. , 

With comfort, hope, and simple trust- 
fulness she thought of her brother, her 
aunt, all whom she knew. 


She could not fear, nor forebode. Her 











own life seemed almost too fair and pleas- 
ant, so wonderfully had its roughness been 
smoothed, its sharp edges been softened. 

Where were the wild and foolish dreams 
that once had threatened to disturb its 
eventenor? Dead, buried, and forgotten, 
thank God! 

To him her spirit rose in pure and holy 
communion, the while grand old psalms 
of praise floated across her memory, and 
found an echo in her swelling bosom. 

And there took possession of her heart 
a — love, casting out all other loves, 
and a great peace that trouble and sorrow 
move not. 

Yea, soft and tender was the touch of 
the everlasting arms, and yet, methinks, 
in that quiet hour, they were girding sword 
and buckler, making ready with shield 
and breastplate. 

She, knowing it not, was arming for the 
fight, and the time was at hand. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TRAVELLERS MEETING. 


Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour, 
Then comes the fearful wintry blast, 
Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast, 
Pallid lips say, ‘‘ It is past, 
We can return no more!” 

It was dark ere Pauline rose to with- 
draw, and as she paused for a moment to 
let down the blind of her window for the 
night, the sound of carriage-wheels and 
horses’ feet, approaching at a great pace, 
over the hard highroad, fell upon her ear. 

With this was presently intermingled 
voices, snatches of songs, and noisy laugh- 
ter, grating harshly upon the peaceful 
solemnity of the scene. 

The carriages whirled to the door. 

It was immediately beneath her bed- 
room, and as the travellers proceeded to 
alight, with the confidence of expected 
guests, she concluded they could be none 
other than those whose messenger her 
aunt’s maid had overheard engaging rooms 
for the night. 

Such an arrival was too late to be agree- 
able, even had the party been composed of 
sober-minded and considerate people ; but 
in the present instance, the bustle of greet- 
ing inseparable from an inn, was magni- 
fied into more of a tumult than was in 
keeping with the time and place. 

Orders issued every instant at the full 
pitch of rollicking voices, interlarded with 
asseverations, jests, and nicknames not 
always polite, indicated that there were no 
ladies present, and the free joviality of all, 
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which some, at least, were under the influ- 
ence of liquor. Their spirits were at 
excitement pitch. 

Luggage was missing, servants were 
backward, blunders were, it appeared, rife ; 
but whatever might be the cause of the 
disturbance, it produced, and was settled 
by, a laugh. 

Once there was the sound of a fall, and 
the merriment increased prodigiously. 

“ Asleep!” There was a shout. 
“Asleep? Who is asleep?” “ Non- 
sense!” “Did you throw him out?” 
“He’s not awake yet!” From each in 
turn. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” From all. 

Then followed a feminine remonstrance, 
“Come now, gentlemen!” And tittering 
from the doorstep. 

At last the vehicle was slowly dragged 
round to the stables, and the rioters were 
prevailed upon to go indoors. 

There was a lull. Supper was being 
served, and in the quiet interval, the weary 
girl overhead, fell asleep. 

She dreamt she was dancing again at 
Elsie’s Highland harvest-home. 

Again she heard the shuffling, stamping 
of many feet; the shouting; and, above 
all, the twanging of dance music. 

Again she saw by her side a motionless 
figure, and felt the first chill touch of a 
fear, that, ere the night was over, had 
deepened into a certainty. 

That cruel night ! 

She moaned and muttered in her sleep. 

Louder came the notes of mirth, and 
still more distinctly, as her eyes un- 
closed ! 

She was awake, and still she heard 
them! 

Some one was speaking to her. It was 
Mrs. Wyndham, who stood in the door- 
way between the two rooms, uncertain 
whether to-retreat or advance. 

“ My dear child, I would not wake you 
for the world/ Are youawake? If you 
are—eh? Can you sleep through all 
this? J can’t. What a dreadful noise! 
How shameful to a//ow such a noise! It 
is as bad in my room as it is here, I 
assure you. They must be dancing in a 
large hall underneath, or it could not be 
heard so distinctly in both rooms. Do, 
my dear Pauline, tell me what to do? 
How shall we put a stop to it?” 

“I don’t suppose we can, auntie.” 
Pauline sat up, with long, brown, plaited 
hair falling over her shoulders, and drow- 
sily regarded her visitor. “I don’t think 
we can do anything, now that it is so late. 





pointed further to a party of pleasure, of 


They will stop soon, I daresay. It must 
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be those people who arrived so late, and 
who have not gone to bed yet.” 

“ My dear, it is dreadful! They ought 
to goto bed! They ought to be made to 
go to bed. Past two o’clock in the morn- 
ing — Sunday morning, too—it is abomi- 
nable, perfectly abominable! It ought not 
to be permitted! My dear Pauline, are 
you really asleep again?” ; 

“Ah, yes! I’m afraid I am, auntie. I 
cannot keep awake. If I—could —do 
— anything a 

“ We can speak about it, my love. We 
can, and we really shoudd, for the sake of 
others, say something. People have no 
right to think only of their own conven- 
ience; and that every one in this large 
house should be deprived of rest — should 
be at the mercy of a set of ill-mannered, 
disreputable creatures—is not to be 
borne! I don’t approve of this inn at all, 
now. I shall get no sleep to-night, and 
not be fit to be seen to-morrow! Pau- 
line!” 

No answer. 

“She is.actually over again! That is 
rather hard. She might have felt for me 
a little. Young girls are selfish, some- 
how; not that Pauline is so very young ; 
I thought I should have had some sym- 
pathy, if nothing else!” 

She then concluded to take a glass of 
water. 

The bottle clinked against the tumbler, 
and the tumbler rattled against the basin ; 
a chair fell over; worse than all, she hit 
her head a pretty smart rap against the 
open door, for the flickering moonshine 
afforded only a partial and uncertain 
light. 

*Pauline turned in her sleep. 

(“She will surely wake ow,” consid- 
ered the unfortunate lady.) “ Pauline, my 
dear.” 

“ Whoo—oop !” from below. 

“Wretches!” ejaculated Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, with the comfort of thorough exas- 
peration, “ they have awakened you again, 
my poor child, and now you will get no 
more sleep to-night, and neither shall I!” 

Saying which, she sat down to exclaim, 
lament, and, conjecture; until at length 
the music, after breaking off fitfully, and 
being renewed with vigor, several times 
in succession, finally ceased, and only the 
hum of voices was distinguishable at inter- 
vals, when these were raised above ordi- 
nary pitch. ; 

This was endurable, and better than 
this could not be expected. 

Mrs. Wyndham retired, and slumber 
again visited the eyes of Pauline, who, 








truth to tell, had been more weary.of her 
aunt’s presence and complaints than of all 
the other torments of the night. 

Others, however, as well as our travel- 
lers, had smarted under these. 

“ This won’t do, you know,” said a stout 
elderly gentleman, during breakfast on the 
following morning. “We must have this 
looked into. I could hardly get to sleep 
the whole night!” 

“Nor lI.” “Nor I.” 

Several others said the same. 

Such a disturbance was intolerable, and 
a repetition of it must be prevented at all 
costs. 

Who were the offenders? And what 
was the’ meaning of such a disgraceful 
revel? 

The maids were humble, and explana- 
tory; nor, it was plain, had they regarded 
the affair with the disfavor which was its 
due. (In fact, they had participated in 
the sport, and enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely.) 

The gentleman, they said, had been at 
the races, and they were full of spirits, 
and they would not be quiet. They had 
only run down for the day, just for a frolic. 
There was nothing wrong “ whatever” 
(in the pretty Welsh accent). 

“TI don’t know what you call wrong,” 
replied the head and front of the complain- 
ants, aware that he carried an overwhelm- 
ing majority with him; “but all I can say 
is, that if such a detestable riot is to occur 
again, rather than stay here to endure it 
— Sunday though it be — you must fur- 
nish me and my party with carriages, and 
we will take our leave at once.” 

He had all the best rooms; and, like 
Mrs. Wyndham, was only attending the 
public meal out of consideration. Accord- 
ingly great was the alarm caused by so 
dire a threat. 

The carriages? Oh, he would not need 
the carriages whatever! The gentlemen 
— they had their own carriage —and it 
was ordered that evening, and they would 
be off immediately —that was, before 
night. 

Oh, they were very well known gentle- 
men — very well known, indeed. They 
were the ——s, and they were on their 
way to the Castle. 

“ Well, well,” with impatient disregard 
of the name held in such high estimation, 
“ whatever they are, it matters not to us! 
Order and decency is expected in a place 
of this kind; and if you receive visitors 
who will not conform to the ordinary usages 
of society, such of us as are accustomed 
to see these maintained, will withdraw our 
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countenance. 
that.” 

“A vulgar man, my dear,” whispered 
Mrs. Wyndham to her niece. “I wish he 
had not taken it up! All that was 
required was a quiet word to the landlady ; 
it would have been amply sufficient with- 
out this bluster.” 

The bluster, however, was not without 
its effect. Assurances were given over and 
over again, that no further annoyance 
need be anticipated. The gentlemen, they 
were quite quiet this morning, they were 
going down to bathe in the river, and they 
would not disturb anybody. 

Breakfast over, the little church-bell 
tinkled its summons to morning service. 

The door next our travellers’ sitting- 
room burst open as Pauline passed, and 
was then banged, amid a scuffle and 
laughter, but she escaped down the stair- 
case without seeing anything of those 
within. 

Her aunt was waiting, and they set out 
together. 

Mrs. Wyndham surveyed her niece 
proudly. 

“ My dear, you look very nice — very 
nice. That bonnet just suits you. So sim- 
ple, too. So suitable for the little church. 
Who are those people in front of us, I won- 
der? No one very particular; their dress 
makes one sure cf ¢at. 1 hope they will 
not sit near us; if I were to have that head 
before my eyes it would put me into a per- 
fect fidget. Preposterous! Isitnot? And 
for a place like this —a little country spot 
— for which one ought not to dress up at 
all! Not to appear to have dressed, at all 
events. One ought to have the effect of 
having slipped into a little bonnet and 
scarf; all that one had room for. That 
woman is en grande tenue/ Nothing 
could be in worse taste.” , 

“ Yes,” said Pauline. 

She had fallen into the habit of not hear- 
ing one word in ten that fell from her 
aunt’s lips. 

“J thought, my love,” continued the 
amiable monitor, “of giving you a little 
hint on this subject. It might not have 
occurred to you, although I see that it Aas, 
and I am rejoiced to see it—but really a 
nice perception on points such as these is 
given to few. It is in trifles that a woman 
ought to shine, Pauline. That,” gloomily 
regarding the luckless robe on which her 
text was founded, “is, as any one might 
perceive, a fé¢e dress !_ Had it been mine, 
nothing would have induced me to make 
snch an unsuitable display! To be sure,” 
with deepening dissatisfaction, “ Wether- 


You may rest assured of 





PAULINE, 


ell might have found something for me a 
“ittle better than this! Wetherell’s judg- 
ment is not altogether to be depended 
upon. Although, indeed, I had no idea it 
was so faded, when she laid it out.” 

“Faded? Oh, it has not faded much.” 

“Hasitnot? But it is certainly shabby. 
However, one would always prefer being 
underdressed to being overdressed. It is 
nothing to be underdressed; nothing. It 
merely argues a desire to pass unnoticed ; 
in fact it acts as a sort of incognito. Dear 
me! Are all those people going to 
church ?” 

They had met another stream of vil- 
lagers, and a wagonette, containing several 
gaily-dressed ladies, drove past. 

“T certainly did not expect such a con- 
gregation,” observed Mrs. Wyndham, only 
half pleased. “This is an extraordinary 
place. At first sight it would appear to be 
buried in the wilds, and now we are in the 
midst of a perfect concourse of people! 
Well, I am quite satisfied that I was in 
the right to come thus to church ; but for 
dinner, if you think Wetherell has carried 
out my ideas rather too strictly, we might 
make a little change. Although it is only 
an early dinner —a sort of luncheon — 
still that might pass. It is quite ex regle 
to change for luncheon when one has been 
out before. And,” with reviving spirits, 
“if noticed, it would serve to mark only 
the more distinctly my disapprobation of 
dressing up for church. What do you 
think ?” 

“I think you look very nice.” 

“ Wetherell could get me out another in 
a minute.” 

“ Could she?” 

“You might at least give an opinion, 
my dear!” 

Mrs. Wyndham was vexed. Nothing 
hurt her more than a suspicion that she 
had been thought frivolous. 

“T am sure,” she continued, with the 
same shade of annoyance on her brow, 
“no one cares less than I do about such 
matters, if I had only myself to think 
about; but for the sake of others I really 
consider it is one’s duty to be a Zittle par- 
ticular.” 

Pauline confessed her fault. She had 
been giving her attention to— to — the 
folly of sweeping a dusty road with yards 
of fresh muslin — among other things. 

Her aunt was delighted. 

So that was it! Certainly such a sight 
was sufficient to distract any one’s atten- 
tion. She hoped her own train was out 
of the way; but it did not signify (care- 
lessly), as she believed she should change 
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it when she went in. She would be more 
comfortable in something cooler. 

“We are in good time,” said Pauline, 
as they approached the door. “Where 
shall we sit? There appears to be plenty 
of room.” 

“ Choose a back seat then, my love. Let 
us be quite away from all those people we 
have been looking at. I think I always 
say my prayers better in a back seat, Pau- 
line,” whispered the poor woman, plain- 
tively. “You are different, dear. Your 
head is full of better things, and you are 
not diverted from them,as I am. You 
must try to help me, child, for I need it.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Pauline, greatly 
touched, and scarcely knowing how to 
reply, “so gladly— most gladly, I mean 
— Here isa seat close at hand.” And 
she opened the pew-door, relieved that no 
further response was needed. 

The sun was at its height as the wor- 
shippers issued once more into the open 
air, and so sultry was the heat, that many 
lingered to enjoy the shade cast by a row 
of overhanging boughs, on their way back 
to the inn. 

At the door lounged the young men, 
who had returned from the river, break- 
fasted, and were now inhaling cigars. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wyndham, descrying them with a woman’s 
quickness. “There are those—— Dear 
me! what nice-looking -—— I cannot 
understand their behavior last night! I 
thought we should have seen clowns /” 

“Set of scamps!” muttered a voice be- 
hind. “ Dissipated, disreputable - 

So much reached the ladies’ ears. 

Pauline, not inclined to confront the 
subjects of such unfavorable criticism, 
averted her eyes from the doorway, and 
fixed them on outward objects. 

Following her aunt’s lead, however, she 
was about to enter, when a sudden move- 
ment among the group, and a loud excla- 
mation of her name, made her stop short. 

She turned, and found herself face to 
face with Blundell. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE PLANET OF WAR. 


AMIDST wars and rumors of war, the 
planet which has for its symbol the spear 
and shield of the old Assyrian warmen 
approaches one of those points of its epi- 
cyclic orbit about the earth where it is at 
its nearest to us. In the earlier part of 
the Crimean War, Mars shone in our 
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midnight skies, —— not so splendidly 
as he will shine in 

ber of the present year. 
spring of 1854, 


ugust and Septem- 
In the early 


at a time of the year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy 
downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Char- 
ioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west, 


the spirit of Maud 


seem’d to divide in a dream from a band 
of the blest 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the 
coming wars — 
and pointed to Mars 
As he glow’d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s 
reast. 


The poet expressed the feeling of the day, 
though the hope of which he sang was 
not the hope with which men now watch 
the signs of war. But if Mars were in 
truth the planet of war, if his influence, 
poured from near at hand upon the na- 
tions of this earth, excited them to war 
and bloodshed, we might well fear that the 
coming months would bring desolation on 
many fair terrestrial fields. For Mars 
has not blazed so fiercely in our skies 
since 1845, nor will he so shine again for 
forty-seven years, as during the last days 
of August and the opening days of Sep- 
tember. Moreover, twice during his time 
of greatest splendor his rays will be 
closely conjoined with those of the malig- 
nant planet Saturn, the greater Infortune, 
as Mars himself is the lesser Infortune of 
astrological systems. 

The ruddy hue of this planet, justifying 
the evil qualities attributed to it by na- 
tions believing in planetary influences, has 
been noted from the earliest times. The 
Greeks called Mars the fiery planet; the 
Hebrews gave to it a name signifying “ en- 
kindled ;” the Indians called it Angaraka, 
or burning charcoal, and sometimes Lohi- 
tanga, or the red orb. Ruddy stars also 
were compared to Mars, as the chief of 
all the ruddy stars, so that the name 
Antares, given to the star which glows 
like a fiery coal in the heart of the Scor- 
pion, signifies that in ruddiness that star 
is a rival of Mars or Ares. 

Recent researches among the ruins of 
Nineveh have brought to light cuneiform 
inscriptions relating to the celestial bodies, 
and among others to the planet Mars. It 
would appear that a treatise, in sixt 
books, called “ The Observations of Bel,” 
belonged formerly to the public library of 
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Nineveh. Its date cannot have been 
later than the seventeenth century before 
our era, and the observations recorded in 
it extend over more than five hundred 
years, so that the earliest bore date about 
2540 B.C. One of the books was devoted 
to the pole-star,— not our present pole- 
star, but the star Alpha of the Dragon, 
at that time the bright star which lay 
nearest the pole of the heavens. An- 
other book was devoted to Venus; a third 
to Mars. We find that even at the re- 
motest time to which these records relate, 
that is, more than twenty-five thousand 
years before our era, the planet Mars pre- 
sided (as a deity) over the third day of the 
week, the other planets ruling the days in 
the order indicated by the present nomen- 
clature, the sun presiding over Sunday, 
the moon over Monday Mars over Tues- 
day, (or Mardi), Mercury over Wednesday 
(or Mercredi), Jupiter over Thursday (or 
Jeudi, Jove’s day), Venus over Friday (or 
Vendredi), and Saturn, the gloomiest and 
most malignant, but also the most power- 
ful of the planetary deities, over Saturday, 
the Sabbath day, when, owing to his evil 
influence, no work could safely be under- 
taken. Doubtless Tuesday was as rigidly 
set aside for the initiation of all warlike 
enterprises as Saturday for the avoidance 
of all labor whatsoever. 

If only astrology had been a true 
method of prediction, the discovery of 
the true nature of the solar system would 
have brought within our range much fuller 
information respecting the other planets, 
and in particular the planet Mars, than we 
are ever likely to possess. Astrologers 
claimed such perfection for the principles 
of their art, that the whole history of our 
earth might have been predicted from the 
planetary configurations alone ; and indeed 
they were very successful in showing that 
all past events corresponded with the as- 
pect of the heavens when they occurred. 
Now if other planets thus influence the 
fortunes of our earth, which is itself one 
of the planets, it follows that each of the: 
planets is in like manner influenced by 
the positions and motions of the rest. 
But these can be quite easily calculated. 
Therefore the fortunes of the inhabitants 
of every planet can be determined, and the 
entire past history of each planet can be 
read by terrestrial astronomers. Only 
one circumstance must be ascertained 
telescopically. (At least so it appears to 
us, for we confess we are not such adepts 
in the methods of astrological divination 
as to be quite sure whether astrological 
principles, properly applied, might not 





have determined everything which the 
telescope has revealed. As a mere mat- 
ter of fact astrology discovered nothing 
of this kind. But that is the merest de- 
tail.) It should be known how a planet is 
posed in space, what are the pole-stars of 
its northern and southern hemispheres, 
and at what rate exactly it rotates upon its 
axis. For the astrologer, in determining 
the future fortunes of his “native,” or in 
calculating the native’s past history, has 
to take into account the aspect of the 
star-sphere at the moment of the native’s 
birth, as well as at the critical stages of 
his career; and to do this properly ac- 
count must be taken of course of the hour 
and of the position of the pole of the 
heavens. 

We do, however, know fairly well the 
position of the axis of Mars, and we know 
the length of his day within the tenth part 
of a second, so that if only astrology were 
a sound method of divination, we might 


learn much of the ee history and of the. 


future fortunes of this planet. As De 
Morgan has remarked in an article on as- 
trology in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” “ we 
have lost,” in the rejection of astrology, 
“a charming opportunity of discovering 
what goes on in other planets.” 

The astronomer who watches, during 
the approaching close approach of Mars, 
the slowly rotating lands and seas of the 
planet, can ey however unimagina- 
tive he may be (and we fear it.is an essen- 
tial requisite of the surveying astronomer 
that he should be as free from imagination 
as a man well can be), avoid the thought 
that contests such as have raged upon our 
earth for the possession of various regions 
of our planet’s surface, may be in progress 
out yonder in space. Armies may be des- 
olating the fairest regions of Mars at the 
very time when they are under the tele- 
scopic survey of the terrestrial observer. 
Warlike fleets may be urging their way 
across those seas and straits which our 
astronomers have marked down in their 
charts of the planet. We may hope, if we 
choose to forget our own experience of 
“nature red in tooth and claw with ra- 
vine,” that in yonder peaceful-looking 
world there 1s peace among all creatures. 
But our own earth, amid the fiercest tu- 
mults and the most desolating wars, pre- 
sents to the other worlds that people space 
the same peaceful scene. Distance lends 
so much, at least, of enchantment to the 
view. The sun himself, over every square 
mile of whose surface turmoil and uproar 
prevail compared with which the crash of 
the thunderbolt is as silence and the fiercest 
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blast of the hurricane as absolute rest, 
looks calm and still in our skies, and even 
in the telescope shows signs of activity 
only to the mind’s eye, none that our nat- 
ural vision can appreciate. 

It is a strange thought too, that expedi- 
tions such as man makes to discover the 
hidden places of the earth may be in prog- 
ress in other planets. Some among those 
lands and seas of Mars, which the astron- 
omer contemplates in the ease and quiet 
of his observatory, may not as yet have 
been seen by inhabitants of Mars, because 
of the dangers which prevent access to 
them. We may well doubt, for instance, 
whether the bravest and most enterprising 
Martialists have yet succeeded in reaching 
either pole of the planet. Our eyes have 
rested on those polar regions, even on the 
very poles themselves, of the planet. But 
so, an observer on Venus, possessing opti- 
cal instruments of adequate power, could 
see, on turning them upon our earth, those 
terrestrial polar regions which the most 
daring of our voyagers have in vain at- 
tempted to reach. And as the eyes of 
creatures in other worlds may thus have 
looked upon regions of the earth of which 
we know nothing from direct observation, 
so the eye of man has rested on the poles 
of a planet which is never at a less dis- 
tance than thirty-three million miles, while 
the inhabitants of that planet, if such there 
are, may have been foiled again and again 
in all attempts to penetrate within their 
polar fastnesses. 

We wonder, in passing, whether the idea 
has ever occurred to the inhabitants of 
Mars that Martian regions have been 
made the subject of a war, and a some- 
what lively war, though of words only, 
among terrestrial astronomers. Such has 
actually been the case, insomuch that if 
analogy may be our guide, astronomers in 
Mars and Venus are not improbably con- 
tending about the distribution of the four 
quarters of our earth, and our principal 
seas, and lakes, and islands, and peninsu- 
las, among living and dead celebrities in 
those planets. The story of a recent 
short but sharp terrestrial war over the 
lands and seas of Mars is not without its 
lesson, even if that lesson be only a re- 
sponse to the time-worn question, “Zan- 
tene animis calestibus ire?” It would 
seem that an English student of astronomy 
who had found occasion often to refer to 
Martian regions until then unnamed, had 
for convenience assigned to these regions, 
after charting them (a work of some labor 
and difficulty), the names of those astrono- 
mers whose observations had thrown light 





upon the geography of the planet, — or its 
areography, as, if pedantically inclined, we 
may name what corresponds with the 
geography of our earth. Thus to Sir W: 

erschel one continent was assigned, to 
Secchi another, to Madler a third, and to 
Dawes (the “eagle-eyed” observer to 
whom we owe the most exact observations 
of Mars yet made) a fourth. To divers 
other astronomers, all observers of the 
planet, various lands and seas were as- 
signed. This was not done with the idea 
of honoring those astronomers, but simply 
of giving convenient names to features 
which have often to be referred to. A 
Belgian astronomer, Dr. Terby, of Lou- 
vain, who has laboriously examined and 
compared an immense number of pictures 
of Mars, adopted the nomenclature just 
referred to, adding one or two names (in- 
cluding that of the author of the English 
chart), but making no changes. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he had somewhat misap- 
prehended the object of the names, and 
described them as “in honor of” such a 
one’s labors, “in recognition of” the dis- 
coveries of such another, and so forth. 
This prqved too much for the patience of 
a French writer on astronomy, who found 
neither continent nor ocean (as it chanced) 
assigned to any French observer, though 
large tracts of land and sea were given to 
Laplace, Leverrier, Arago and other dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen. He therefore in- 
continently reconstructed the chart, alter- 
ing it in many respects (all the alterations 
singularly enough corresponding more or 
less closely with Dr. Terby’s suggestions as 
to what might have to be done when Mars 
was re-examined). He called this chart 
his own, and proceeded to rename most of 
the lands and seas. He treated some En- 
glish observers rather contemptuously, 
dismissing Sir J. Herschel altogether, rele- 
gating Dawes to a small sea, De la Rue to 
another, Lockyer to a third (all three seas 
close together). The most marked feat- 
ure of all, a dark sea, shaped somewhat 
like an hourglass, had been assigned to 
Kaiser, a German astronomer, who had 
made many interesting observations of the 
planet. M. Flammarion dismisses the 
German to a corner of that sea, and leaves 
the sea itself without any name except one 
descriptive of its shape,— possibly in- 
tending that the name of a French writer 
on astronomy should fill the space. 

On this Dr. Terby of Louvain rose in- 
dignant. In astronomic ire and areo- 
graphic grief, he solemnly denounced the 
new nomenclature. To say truth, he had 
some reason to be annoyed, because his 








labors had been freely used with a form of 
acknowledgment which, though seemingly 
profuse, by no means did justice to his 
claims. “Nine times,” said M. Flam- 
marion, “does the name of Dr. Terby ap- 
pear in my account of the lands and seas 
of Mars.” “I would you had mentioned 
it once only,” retorts Dr. Terby, “with 
the statement that the account is entirely 
taken from my labors,” where it is not 
borrowed from the before-mentioned En- 
lish astronomers. M. Flammarion prom- 
ises, in return, never to mention Dr. Terby 
again. “Mea culpa: je ne le ferai plus,” 
he says, adding, as a pleasant parting word, 
“& tout bien prendre cependant, il n’y a 
rien d’étonnant & ce qu’on se bataille a 
propos de Mars; espérons qu'il n’y aura 
- de sang versé, et que la colére du petit 
ion Belge se calmera d’elle-méme.” 

Let us turn, however, from these small 
bickerings to the consideration of the 
planet itself. Already in these pages * we 
have discussed two theories of the planet 
Mars regarded as another world. One is 
the theory that he is at present inhabited, 
and that too by creatures which, though 
they may differ very much from the inhab- 
itants of this earth in shape and appear- 
ance, may yet be as high in the scale of 
living creatures. In particular this theory 
assumes as probable, if not certain, the 
belief that among the inhabitants of Mars 
there are creatures endowed with reason. 
According to the other theory, which 
we have called the Whewellite theory, 
Mars is altogether unfit to be the abode 
of creatures resembling those which in- 
habit our earth; neither vegetable nor 
animal forms known to us could exist on 
the planet; in fine, “all the conditions of 
life in Mars, all that tends to the comfort 
and well-being of Martian creatures, must 
differ utterly from what is human on earth.” 
We have also in our essay on “ Life past 
and Future in other Worlds ” (in the Corz- 
hill Magazine for June, 1875) considered 
a general theory which in our opinion is 
far more probable than either the Brews- 
terian or the Whewellite,—the theory, 
namely, that each planet has a life-bearing 
stage, but that the duration of this stage 
of its existence, though measurable per- 
haps by hundreds of millions of years, 
is yet exceedingly short by comparison 
with the duration of the preceding stage 
of preparation and the sequent stage of 
decay and death. From the direct appli- 
cation of the laws of probability to this 


* See Cornhill Magazine for May, 1871, “ Life in 
no a. and for July, 1373, ‘‘ A Whewellite Essay on 
ars. 
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theory, the chances are shown to be very 


small indeed that life exists at this present 
time on any planet selected at random and 
without reference to what observation has 
revealed. Precisely as, when we know 
that a bag contains several thousand black 
balls and only a few white ones, the 
chance that a ball taken at random is a 
white one is exceedingly small; so, the 
period of a planet’s fitness for life being 
short compared with the preceding and 
following stages, the chances are very 
small that this present time, which is, so 
far as other planets are concerned, taken 
at random, falls within the period of any 
— planet’s fitness to be the abode of 
iving creatures. The telescope and the 
spectroscope may correct this inference, 
just as on looking at a ball taken from 
such a bag as we have described the 
drawer of the ball might find to his sur- 
prise that he had taken one of the white 
ones, few though they were compared with 
the black ones. But apart from such 
observations, the chances must be regard- 
ed as exceedingly small (according to this 
theory) that any given planet is at this 
present time inhabited. Nevertheless, 
two conclusions, according well with ordi- 
nary conceptions as to the fitness of things, 
follow from this theory: first, our earth 
is but one among many millions of worlds 
inhabited at this present time ;. secondly, 
every planet is at some time or other, and 
for a very long period, the abode of life. 
These three points —the small probabil- 
ity (apart from telescopic observation) that 
any given planet is inhabited now; the 
great probability that many millions (out 
of thousands of millions of planets) are 
inhabited now; and the equally great prob- 
ability that every planet has been, is, or 
will be inhabited — are demonstrated in 
the third of the essays above mentioned. 
That essay, presents the view towards 
which the present writer had been grad- 
ually led—from the Brewsterian theory 
which he accepted until 1871, through the 
Whewellite, towards which he had inclined 
until 1873, when finally the intermediate 
theory seemed pressed upon him by over- 
whelming weight of testimony. 

Our present purpose is to show more 
particularly how this theory accords with 
what is known respecting the planet Mars. 
We wish also to show how both the lines 
of reasoning which had been before em- 
ployed, one pointing to the Brewsterian 
theory, the other to the Whewellite theory, 
converge in the case of Mars upon this 
intermediate theory. 

In the first place, we saw, in consider- 
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ing the conditions which favor belief in the 
existence of life in the planet Mars, that 
he presents the clearest possible evidence 
of being one in origin and structure with 
our own earth. We cannot tell what the 
nature of the soil of Mars may be, but its 
generally ruddy tinge —so well marked 
that, though the telescope shows an almost 
equal part of the surface to be greenish in 
hue, the red prevails, giving to the planet 
as seen by the naked eye its obvious red 
color — seems to show that it resembles 
the red sandstone of ourownearth. This, 
we know, is one of the older geological 
formations, and if we could safely com- 
pare terrestrial with Martian geology, or, 
let us say, geology with areology, we might 
almost be tempted to find in the present 
prevalence of a tint belonging to one of 
the earlier of our terrestrial formations 
an argument in favor of the theory that 
Mars passed through fewer stages of de- 
velopment during its life-bearing condition 
than our earth, and that thus the later 
formations of our earth’s surface are want- 
ing in the surface of Mars. This reason- 
ing would not be very safe, however; it 
implies a resemblance in details which is 
unlikely, the observed rule of nature 
seeming, so far as we can judge, to be 
similarity in generals, variety in details. 
We may well believe that the ruddiness of 
the soil of Mars is due to the same gen- 
eral cause as the ruddiness of our red 
sandstone,—the general prevalence of 
certain organisms; but neither the actual 
character of this particular formation, nor 
its position in the terrestrial series of 
strata, can be safely predicated of the 
ruddy formation constituting the chief part 
of the visible land surface of Mars. Few 
will now suppose with a French writer, 
that the ruddiness of Mars is due to the 
color of vegetation there. A certain sup- 
port is given to the idea by the circum- 
stance that the degree of ruddiness is 
variable, and is somewhat greater during 
the Martian summer than in spring and 
autumn. In this sense, we may say of the 
summer of Mars with the poet Wendell 
Holmes, — 


The snows that glittered on the disc of Mars 
Have melted, and the planet’s fiery orb 
Rolls in the crimson summer of its year. 


But the ruddiness of the planet’s sum- 
mer — which will be well marked this 
year, for on September 18, only eleven 
days after its time of nearest approach and 
greatest splendor, it will be midsummer’s 
day for the southern half of Mars — can 
be otherwise and better explained than by 





supposing that the Martian forests glow 
with fiery foliage during the summer days. 

We can see, as the summer proceeds, 
the white mists which had hidden the 
planet’s lands and seas breaking up, and 
the features of the surface being gradu- 
ally revealed with more and more dis- 
tinctness. It is to the disappearance of 
these mists and clouds, not to the red 
leaves of Martian trees, that the change in 
the planet’s color must most probably be 
referred. 

We have less reason for doubt as to the 
nature of the greenish markings. The 
spectroscope, as we have already explained 
in “ Life in Mars,” shows that the air of 
Mars is at times laden heavily with the 
vapor of water. We can no longer there- 
fore follow Whewell in doubting the real 
nature of the green parts of the planet, 
or refuse with him to accept the explana- 
tion of the white polar markings long 
since advanced by Sir W. Herschel. Un- 
doubtedly wide seas and oceans, with 
many straits and bays and inland seas, 
exist on Mars. Snow and ice gather in 
the winter time about his polar regions, 
diminishing gradually in extent as sum- 
mer proceeds, but never entirely disap- 
pearing. 

Thus we are not left doubtful as to the 
general resemblance of Mars, so far as the 
structure of his surface is concerned, to 
the earth on which we live. He has a 
surface of earth, probably in large part 
formed by deposition at the bottom of 
former seas and subsequently raised above 
the sea-level by subterranean forces, or 
rather caused to appear above the sur- 
face by the effects of the gradual shrink- 
age of the planet’s crust. Of the existence 
of Vulcanian energy we have unmistakable 
evidence in the fact that lands and seas 
exist, for a continent implies the operation 
of Vulcanian forces. The shapes, too, of 
the outlines of the lands and seas indicate 
the existence of mountain ranges, and 
these, too, of considerable elevation. Then 
we have the presence of water, and of a sta- 
ble atmosphere in which the vapor of water 
rises. It seems no daring assumption to 
suppose that this air is constituted much 
like our own air. In the first place, if the 
air were formed of other gases, the spec- 
troscope would probably reveal their ex- 
istence, which has not happened; and 
secondly, with the evidence we have of a 
general similarity of structure and origin, 
an atmosphere of nitrogen and oxygen 
would naturally be formed while the planet 
was developing to its present condition, 
and would remain after other constituents 
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of the planet’s primeval atmosphere had 
been removed. For a similar reason we 
may safely infer that the greenish hue of 
the water implies the presence of the same 
substances, though not perhaps similarly 
proportioned, which are carried in suspen- 
sion in our oceans, and give to them their 
green, green-blue, and blue tints.’ 

It is important to notice these general 
resemblances, either demonstrated or 
safely to be inferred. We no longer pro- 
pose to deduce from them the conclusion 
that the planet’s present condition is like 
that of ourown earth. We might, indeed, 
dwell on some considerations which natu- 
rally suggest themselves here. We might 
see in imagination the waves of those dis- 
tant seas beating upon the long shore- 
lines, and hear “ the scream of a maddened 
beach dragged down by the wave.” We 
can imagine the slow progress of the Mar- 
tian day, — the mists of morning gradually 
clearing away as the sun rises; the winds 
raised by the midday heat, zephyrs mur- 
muring among the distant hills or blasts 
roaring loudly over desolate rock-bound 
seas; the gathering of clouds towards 
eventide, though probably to pass from 
the skies at night (because condensed by 
cold), leaving the same constellations we 
see to shine with greater splendor through 
ararer atmosphere. We can imagine all 
this, because we know from what the 
telescope has revealed that such must be 
the changes of the Martian day. We see 
in the telescope the long white shore-lines, 
the clearing mists of morning, the gather- 
ing mists of night, and we know that 
there must be air currents in an atmos- 
phere undergoing such changes. There 
must be rain and snow and hail, and elec- 
trical disturbances, thunder and lightning 
at times, beside tornadoes, and _ hurri- 
canes, blowing probably more fiercely than 
our own, though their destructive effects 
must be less because of the greater tenu- 
ity of the Martian air. 

But while we recognize in imagination 
the progress of such events as these, we 
must not forget that for countless ages in 
the past mighty processes of disturbance 
and continuous processes of steady change 
took place in our earth when as yet there 
was no life, nor that probably life will have 
ceased to exist on this earth millions of 
years before the land and sea and air will 
cease to be the scene of nature’s active 
but unconscious workings. We cannot 
deduce from the mere fact that if living 
creatures existed on Mars they would wit- 
ness such and such phenomena which are 
familiar to the inhabitants of earth, the 
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conclusion that such creatures do exist 
there. We do not assert that no such creat- 
ures exist there. Our theory of life in other 
worlds does not require that any given 
planet should be shown to be uninhabited. 
Nevertheless, there are so many reasons 
for regarding the fulness of Mars’s life- 
bearing season as belonging to a very 
remote past, that it is necessary to note 
the insufficiency of the mere evidence of 
the activity of nature’s unconscious forces 
to prove the existence of living conscious 
beings on the planet. 

In fine, the arguments by which, in the 
essay on “ Life in Mars,” we endeavored 
to indicate probability of the planet’s 
being inhabited, prove. only that the planet 
had an origin like our earth’s and is simi- 
larly constituted. 

On the other hand, the arguments by 
which, in the essay entitled “A Whewel- 
lite Theory of Mars,” we endeavored to 
show that Mars is not in a condition fit to 
be the abode of life, tend to show that 
while similar to the earth in origin and 
structure, Mars is in a far later stage of 
planetary development. 

One of these arguments, indeed, does 
not relate to the condition of the planet 
itself, but to its position with reference to 
the sun. Being much further from the 
sun than we are, the planet receives much 
less direct heat. The supply is partly 
dependent, however, on the planet’s condi- 
tion; for if the air of Mars is very rare, 
then apart from the diminished supply 
there is a more rapid cooling owing to 
the readier radiation of heat into space. 
But in any case the supply of solar heat 
has to be considered as one of the factors 
of a planet’s condition, considered with 
reference to the question of habitability. 
If. through its inherent heat the planet 
Mars was once as warm on the whole as the 
earth now is, that heat making up for the 
smaller supply of solar heat, then it seems 
reasonable to believe that the creatures 
inhabiting the planet were so far like 
those now existing on our earth that the 
same degree of heat suited their require- 
ments. If then we find reason for believ- 
ing that zow the inherent heat of the 
planet is much less than that of our own 
earth, so that on this account the descend- 
ants of those creatures would be unable 
to exist unless great modifications had 
taken place in their requirements, which 
modifications seem outside any effects 
which could be attributed to natural selec- 
tion, then the inference that therefore 
these races of creatures have died out is 
certainly strengthened, and in no small 
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degree, by the fact that the supply of heat 
received from the sun is much smaller in 
the case of Mars than in the case of our 
earth. Seeing, then, that the average daily 
supply of light and heat on Mars (taking 
square mile for square mile of his surface) 
is less than the average daily supply on 
our earth in the proportion of two to five, 
we have here a strong argument, we will 
not say in favor of the belief that Mars is 
not now inhabited, but in favor of the 
belief that the duration of the life-support- 
ing era has been, is, or will be much more 
rapidly shortened than in our earth’s case, 
by the cooling of his globe. For the life- 
destroying influence of the cooling is 
much more effectively strengthened in his 
case than in our earth’s, by the effect of 
distance from the central source of light 
and heat. 

All the other circumstances in the con- 
dition of Mars point directly to the conclu- 
sion that Mars must have long since 
passed his planetary prime. His orbit 
being outside the earth’s, he was proba- 
bly formed far earlier, though this is not 
so certain as it was held to be when La- 
place’s nebular theory was first advanced. 
It is however very unlikely that he began 
to be formed later; and as he is much 
smaller, he would probably be fashioned 
more quickly. It is still more probable, 
in fact very much more probable, that he 
cooled much more quickly than the earth. 
His mass is not much more than a ninth 
of hers, while his surface is only about 
one-third of hers. He had, then, origi- 
nally, even if of the same temperature 
when first formed, only one-ninth her 
amount of heat to distribute, so that if 
he had radiated away at one-ninth of. her 
rate, the supply would have lasted as long. 
Pouring it away at one-third of her rate — 
for the radiation taking place from the 
surface is proportional to the surface — he 
parted with it three times faster than he 
should have done in order to cool at the 
same rate as the earth. Hence he cooled 
three times faster than the earth, and 
must have attained a condition which she 
will not attain until three times as long an 
interval has elapsed from the era of her 
first existence, than has already elapsed. 
Since most geologists assign many hun- 
dreds of millions of years to the last- 
named period, and all agree that it must 
be measured by many millions of years, it 
follows that twice as many hundreds of 
millions of years must elapse if the former 
are right, but only twice as many millions 
of years if the latter are right, before our 
earth will be in the same condition as 
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Mars. In reality our argument is not at 
all effected by the difference of opinion 
among —- in this respect. For the 
question is of the condition of Mars, not 
of the number of years which may have 
elapsed since he was in the same condi- 
tion as our earth, or of the number of 
years which may have to pass before our 
earth will be in the same condition as 
Mars: Whether Mars requires hundreds 
of millions, or millions, or only thousands 
of years to pass through one stage of its 
planetary existence, our earth requires 
about three times as long; and taking the 
entire development of Mars and the 
earth (assuming they began planetary 
existence together), Mars must be some 
three times as far on the way towards 
planetary decrepitude and death as our 
earth. 

Only one circumstance in the discus- 
sions of geologists on the question of the 
time required for the development of a 
globe like our earth, bears very strongly 
on our opinion as to the existence of life 
on Mars. It is not altogether certain that 
the life-bearing era of a planet is exceed- 
ingly short compared with the era of 
growth and preparation, and the era of 
decrepitude and death. “So far, indeed, 
as astronomical considerations are con- 
cerned we perceive that the fashioning 
of a planet must be a process requiring 
an enormous length of time. The slow 
aggregation of nebulous matter, the sepa- 
ration of ring from ring, the breaking up 
of a ring into separate nebulous masses, 
and the gathering of each ring of them 
into a single mass, must have proceeded 
very slowly; and few who consider all the 
circumstances of the case will doubt. that 
hundreds of millions of years must have 
elapsed between the time when first the 
matter of a future planet began to have 
separate existence, and when at length it 
was all gathered together in a single mass. 
But what followed, — the gradual contrac- 
tion and cooling of that mass till it be- 
came a true planet, the gradual cooling of 
the planet until its surface became separa- 
ble into‘ land and water, the further cool- 
ing till life became possible, the progres- 
sion of life through all its various stages 
till earth and sea and air had each their 
various races of living creatures, all these 
stages of the planet’s existence belong to 
the domain of geology and biology, not to 
that of astronomy. Doubts have arisen 
respecting the duration of these eras, and 
as yet these doubts remain. Nor have 
biologists as yet determined how long life 
may be expected to continue upon our. 
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earth. Some see already the signs of 
what may be called biological decrepitude. 
It has been asserted that man, the highest 
race of living creatures which the earth 
has yet known, is not only the highest she 
will ever know, but that the race, regarded 
as a type of animal life, has already passed 
its prime, and has advanced perceptibly 
towards decadence.* Lower races, how- 
ever, seem capable almost of indefinite 
multiplication— we refer, be it under- 
stood, to the multiplication of races, not 
of the individuals composing races. And 
so far as mere life is concerned, it would 
seem as though the earth might undergo 
vast changes of condition, and the sun 
himself lose largely in heat-emitting and 
light-emitting power, without the earth 
being depopulated, so long at least as the 
changes took place gradually. It may 
well be that life begins at so early a stage 
of planetary development and continues 
to so late a stage, that the entire duration 
of a planet’s life-bearing era bears a much 
greater proportion to the entire duration 
of the planet than our reasoning (a few 
paragraphs back) implies. 

But after all, the question of mere 
life in other worlds is not what we are 
interested in. Mere consciousness can 
scarcely be regarded as a more interesting 
phase of nature than unconscious activity 
such as we see in the vegetable world, or 
than the motion of inert matter, or even 
than the mere existence of matter. If we 
could be assured that Mars and Venus and 
Mercury are crowded with animal and 
vegetable life of those lower forms which 
owe their inferiority to decrepitude of the 
type, or that on the youthful planets 
Jupiter and Saturn some of the monstrous 
forms exist which flourished on the earth 
when she was young, — 


dragons of the prime, : 
That tare each other in their slime, 


what to us would be those teeming worlds 
of life? They might as well be mere in- 
ert masses circling idly round the sun, 
neither now nor ever in the past the abode 
of life, and never to become so in future 
ages. The story of such life would be to 
us as 


* One of the evidences for this discouraging conclu- 
sion, advanced by a well-known American zoologist, is 
the relative mate 4 of the period of old age in the indi- 
vidual man. In youthfui races, the individual does not 
attain old age till very soon (relatively to the entire 
life) before death. The relative duration of old age 

‘ows longer and longer as the race grows older, until, 
in races which are about to pass away, it becomes 
nearly equal to half the entire interval between birth 
and death, soon after which the race dies dies out. 





a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing. 
It is the existence of intelligent beings on 
those remote worlds that alone has any 
interest for us, the thought that the won- 
ders of the universe are recognized by 
beings in some sort like ourselves, that 
the problems which perplex us may have 
been dealt with, perchance even solved, 
by others, and again that our world may 
be a subject of interest and study for 
creatures thinking as much, but knowing 
as little, about us as we think and know 
about them. 

In this respect certainly, if analogy can 
be any guide at all, we find little reason 
for regarding with present interest either 
the younger giant planets, Jupiter and 
Saturn, or the probably aged dwarfs, Mer- 
cury, Mars, and our moon. Few believe 
that men have existed on the earth many 
hundreds of thousands of years, and those 
even who assign to the human race its 
greatest duration in the past, regard it in 
its earliest form as little better than a race 
of brute beings. If we supposed that 
men sufficiently intelligent to consider the 
heavens and the earth have existed in our 
world for one hundred thousand years, we 
are certainly giving the widest possible 
allowance of duration to intelligent man. 
Nor can it be denied that the existence of 
such a race as ours seems far more defi- 
nitely limited in the future by the slowly 
changing condition of our earth and the 
life-giving sun, than that of lower types of 
animal existence. We would not assert 
that beyond all question a hundred thou- 
sand years hence the earth will no longer 
be a fit abode for man, who has already 
begun to draw very largely on the gar- 
nered stores of our globe; but we consider 
this view altogether probable, and that 
indeed a nearer limit might be assigned to 
the duration of the human race, by one 
who should carefully consider the prog- 
ress and requirements of the race on the 
one hand, and the condition, changes of 
condition, and capabilities of our earth, on 
the other. 

If we assign two hundred thousand 
years as the extreme duration of the 
period during which men capable of ob- 
serving the phenomena surrounding them 
and of studying the problems of the 
universe have existed and will exist, we 
assign to our earth a reason-life (if we ma 
so speak) which, compared with the full 
life of the earth, is but as a second com- 
pared with centuries. So far as the exist- 
ence of beings capable of thought and 
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reflection is concerned, our theory as- 
suredly holds. It is on @ priori grounds 
utterly unlikely that any one of the orbs 
we can actually observe is inhabited by 
creatures like ourselves in those circum- 
stances which distinguish us from the 
brutes and from savages. 

So far as observation extends, in the 
case of Mars, it seems altogether unlikely 
that the present era of his existence corre- 
sponds with that very brief period during 
which reasoning creatures inhabit a planet. 
Supposing we have rightly taken two hun- 
dred thousand years for the duration of 
that period in our earth’s case —and it 
seems far more likely that the estimate 
errs in excess than in defect—the dura- 
tion of the corresponding period in the 
case of Mars would probably be about 
seventy thousand years. Mars would 
probably have entered on that stage of his 
existence millions of years ago; but sup- 
posing for a moment that he reached it at 
about the same time as our earth, or, ac- 
cording to our estimate, a hundred thou- 
sand years ago, then the period would 
have been completed about thirty thou- 
sand years ago. The appearance of the 
planet implies a much later stage, how- 
ever, of planetary existence. The seas of 
Mars present all the appearance of ex- 
haustion during millions of years, in the 
course of which their waters have nour- 
ished the surface of the planet with rain. 
The water thus raised from the Martian 
oceans has no doubt been always restored 
to them in large part, either falling directly 
on the water surface in rain, or being 
gathered by streams and rivulets and 
rivers on the land-surface, to be dis- 
charged by the river-mouths into the seas. 
But a portion has always been retained by 
the land, soaking slowly and steadily into 
the interior of the planet. This portion 
has doubtless been exceedingly small each 
year, but during the long ages which have 
elapsed since first the seas of Mars had 
separate existence, the total amount thus 
drained off must have been enormous. 
We see the effect in the relatively small 
area of the Martian seas. They cover 
barely half of the planet, while terrestrial 
seas occupy nearly three-fourths of the sur- 
face of our globe. They have the shape 
also which our seas would have, if some- 
what more than two-thirds of the water were 
dried up. The variety of tint which they 
present show that but few of those seas 
are deep, for few of them are dark. Many 
are so light as to suggest the idea thata 
large part of the area shown in the charts 
as aqueous, consists in reality of land and 
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water so broken up into small islands, 
lakes, straits, isthmuses, and the rest, that 
the telescope cannot distinguish the de- 
tails. Again, the unchanging color of the 
land regions implies that they are naked 
and sterile. Unless we adopt the theory 
that not only is the vegetation of Mars 
rubescent, but that all the principal glories 
of the Martian forests are ever-reds, and 
the Martian fields covered with herbage 
of unchanging ruddiness, we must accept 
the conclusion that the land surface is an 
arid desert. This evidence alone is al- 
most strong enough to assure us that none 
but the lowest forms of life, animal and 
vegetable, exist on Mars at present. The 
evidence against the fitness of Mars to 
support the higher forms of life seems 
overwhelmingly strong. 

But after all, why should a conclusion 
such as this dishearten the student of 
other worlds than ours? Whether it re- 
lates to a planet here and there, to Mars 
or Mercury or the moon because of their 
decrepitude, or to Jupiter and Saturn be- 
cause they are as yet too young, or whether 
it is extended according to the laws of 
probability to the universe of planets, does 
it not accord with what we know of our 
own earth? We do not mean merely that 
our earth as a planet was once unfit, and 
will one day become again unfit to support 
life; but that even during the present life- 
supporting era of its existence we do not 
find all regions of the earth at all times fit 
to support life; nor do we find all races 
existing simultaneously. As various races 
begin, develop, and die out, as various 
regions are at one time sterile at another 
clothed with life, so among the orbs in- 
habiting space, now one set of races may 
exist and anon an entirely difierent set, 
the series of planets which during one era 
are the abode of life being the nascent 
worlds of a former, the dead worlds of a 
later era. A modern believer in the uni- 
versality of life says: “ On those worlds, 
as on ours, there are cities passing through 
all the stages of glory and of power; 
there also, as here, there are cities like 
Rome, and Paris, and London, altars and 
thrones, temples and palaces, wealth and 
misery, splendors and ruins. And _ per- 
chance from the venerable ruins of an 
ancient capital two lovers at this moment 
on the planet Mars may be gazing on the 
traces of the grandeur and of the decay 
of empires, and feeling that amid all the 
metamorphoses of time and space, life, 
eternally young, pervades the universe, 
reigning forever over all the worlds, and 
pouring forth endless youth in the golden 
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rays of all the suns which people infinity.” 


But the very scene which suggested these 
ideas should have taught another lesson. 
Not every region of earth is inhabited, 
not every inhabited region is a Rome, or 
an Athens, or a Paris, or a London. 
While some great nation or city is enjoy- 
ing the fulness of its vigor, others are 
perishing or have long since passed away, 
others are as yet unknown, or but begin 
their existence. So may it well be, so 
must it be if analogy is our guide, so Zs it 
if our observations can be trusted, with 
other planets than this earth, with other 
systems than our sun’s. As each orb 
occupies but the minutest portion of the 
infinity of space, so is the lifetime of each 
but a wavelet in the ocean of eternity. 
Two wavelets, or many, may run side by 
side upon an endless sea, and so may a 
lifetime of our earth synchronize with life 
upon another world, or many others. But 
for each wave that thus runs beside the 
wave of life on which our lot is cast, a 
myriad—nay, ten million million others 
are far removed from ours, lie even beyond 
the horizon bounding what we call time. 
The universe as we know it, the region of 
space to which our most powerful tele- 
, scopes penetrate, is not more utterly lost 
in the true universe of infinity than is the 
range of time past, present, and to come, 
over which our researches extend, amid 
the infinities of time eternal. 


From The Examiner. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AUTHOR OF “* THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “ VHE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE ISOBARS. 


IT was an eager and anxious time with 
our women-folk, who began to study the 
weather-charts in the newspapers, and to 
draw from thence the most dismal fore- 
bodings. The air was full of isobars: we 
heard their awful tread. Areas of low 
pressure were lying in wait for us; the 
barometer curves assumed in imagination 
the form of mountainous waves, luring us 
to our doom. And then we had a hundred 
kind friends writing to warn us against 
this line and that line; until it became 
quite clear, that, as we were to be drowned 
anyhow, it did not matter a brass farthing 
which line we selected. And you— you 
most amiable of persons — who gave us 
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that piece of advice about choosing a star- 
board berth, our blessings on you! It 
was an ingenious speculation. When two 
vessels meet in mid-Atlantic — which they 
are constantly doing, and at full speed too 
— it is well-known that they are bound to 
port their helm. Very well, argued our 
sympathetic adviser, porting the helm will 
make your steamer sheer off to starboard, 
and the other vessel, if there is to be a colli- 
sion, will come crashing down on the port 
side; hence take your berth on the star- 
board side, for there you will be at least a 
trifle safer. It was a grain of comfort. 

But there was one of us who feared none 
of these things —and she was to be the 
commander and comptroller of the expedi- 
tion. She would have faced a dozen of the 
double-feathered arrows that appeared in 
the weather-charts. “ Beware the awful 
isobar!” we said to her. “ Beware the 
awful fiddlesticks!” she flippantly an- 
swered. And on the strength of her hav- 
ing done a bit of yachting now and again, 
she used solemnly to assure Lady Sylvia 
—on those evenings she spent with us 
then, talking about the preparations of the 
voyage —that there was nothing so de- 
lightful as life on the sea. The beautiful 
light and changing color, the constant 
whirling by of the water, the fresh 
breezes tingling on the cheek, all these 
she described with her eyes aglow; and 
the snug and comfortable evenings, too, 
in the ruddy saloon, with the soft light of 
the lamps, and cards, and laughter. Here 
ensued a battle-royal. The first cause of 
this projected trip of ours was a dear 
friend and near neighbor called Mrs. Von 
Rosen — though we may take the liberty 
of calling her Bell in these pages — and 
in the days of her maidenhood she once 
made cone of a party who drove from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh by the old coach-roads, 
stopping at the ancient inns, and amusing 
themselves not a little by the way. This 
young lady now stoutly contested that life 
in a yacht was nothing to life in a phaeton; 
and tor her part she declared there was 
nothing half so beautiful as our sunny En- 
glish landscapes, far away in the heart of 
the still country, as one drove through 
them in the sweet June days. It was the 
rude-spoken German ex-lieutenant who 
brought ridicule on this discussion by sug- 
gesting that the two modes of travelling 
might be combined : apply to Father Nep- 
tune, livery stable-keeper, Atlantic. 

Lady Sylvia was indeed grateful to her 
kind friend for all the attentions shown her 
at this time. Of course it was as a mere 
pleasure-excursion that we outsiders were 
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permitted to speak of this long journey by 
land and sea. We were not supposed to 
know anything of that cure of a sick soul 
that our sovereign lady had undertaken. 
Balfour was busy in Parliament. Lady 
Sylvia was very much alone ; and she had 
not been looking well of late. These her 
friends happened to have to make this trip 
to America: the opportunity of the double 
sea-voyage, and of the brisk run through 
the continent on the other side, was not 
to be thrown away. This was the un- 
derstood basis of the agreement. We 
were not supposed to know that a cour- 
ageous little woman had resolved to restore 
the happiness of two wedded lives, by 
taking this poor pettéd child and showing 
her the kingdoms of the earth, and the 
hardship and misery of human life, and 
what not. As for Lord Willowby, no one 
knows to this day whether that reticent 
peer suspected anything or not. He was 
kind enough to say, however, that he was 
sure his daughter was in good hands, and 
sure, too, that she would enjoy herself very 
much: He deeply regretted that he could 
not ask to be allowed to join the party. 
We deeply regretted that also. But we 
had to conceal our grief. After all, it was 
necessary his lordship should stay at 
home, to keep down the rabbits. 

The command went forth; a proclama- 


tion from the admiral-in-chief of the expe- 
dition that all ceremonies of leave-taking 
were to be performed within doors and at 
home; and that she would on no account 
allow any friend or relative of any one of 
the party to present himself or herself at 
Euston Square station, much less to go 


on with us to Liverpool. She was very 
firm on this point; and we guessed why. 
It was part of her never-failing and anxious 
thoughtfulness and kindness. She would 
have no formal parting between Balfour 
and his wife take place under the observa- 
tion of alien eyes. When Lady Sylvia 
met us at the station down in Surrey, she 
was alone. She was pale and very ner- 
vous; but she preserved much outward 
calmness; and professed to be greatly 
pleased that at last we had fairly started. 
Indeed, we had more compassion for the 
other young wifé who was with us — who 
was being torn away from her two children 
and sent into banishment in Colorado for a 
whole long year. Our poor Bell could make 
no effort to control her grief. The tears 
were running hard down her face. She 
sat ina corner of the carriage; and lon 

after we had got away from any landmar 

of our neighborhood that she knew, she 
was still gazing southward through these 
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bewildering tears, as if she expected to see, 
somewhere over the elms in the roseate 
evening sky, some glorified reflection of 
her two darlings whom she was leaving 
behind. Her husband said nothing; but 
he looked more savage than ever. For 
the past week —seeing his young wife so 
desperately distressed—he had been 
making use of the most awful language 
about Colonel Sloane and his flocks, and 
herds, and mines. The poor colonel had 
done his best. He had left his wealth to 
this girl simply because he fancied she 
knew less about his life than most of her 
other relatives, and might cherish some 
little kindly feeling of gratitude towards 
him. Instead of paying for masses for 
his soul, he only asked that this young 
niece of his should remember him. Well, 
there is no saying what her subsequent 
feelings with regard to him may have 
been, but in the mean time the feelings of 
her husband were most pronounced. If 
he prayed for the soul of Five-Ace-Jack, it 
was in an odd sort of language. 

The homeless look about that big hotel 
in Liverpool; the huge trunks, obvi- 
ously American, in the hall and round the 
doors; the unsettled people wandering 
around the rooms, all intent on their own 
private schemes and interests! What care 
had they for the childless mother and the 
widowed wife who sat —a trifle mute, no . 
doubt — at our little dinner-table, and who 
only from time to time seemed to remem- 
ber that they were starting away on a 
pleasure-excursion? The manager of the 
trip did her best to keep us all cheerful, 
and again and again referred to the great 
kindness of the owners of our noble ship 
who had taken some little trouble in get- 
ting for us adjacent cabins. 

The next day was hot and sultry, and 
when we went down to the side of the 
river to have a look at the ship that was 
to carry our various fortunes across the 
Atlantic, we saw her through a vague sil- 
very haze that in no way diminished her 
size. And, indeed, as she lay there, out 
in mid-stream, she seemed more like a 
floating-town than a steamer. The bulk 
of her seemed enormous. Here and there 
were smaller craft—wherries, steam- 
launches, tenders, and what not; and they 
seemed like so many flies hovering on the 
surface of the water when they came near 
that majestic ship. Our timid women-folk 
began ta take courage. They did not ask 
whether their berths were on the starboard 
side. They spoke no more of collisions. 
And as Queen T., as some of us called 
her, kept assuring them that their appre- 
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hensions of sea-sickness were entirely de- 
rived from their experiences on board the 
wretched and detestable little Channel 
boats, and that it was quite impossible for 
any reasonable Christian person to think 
of illness in the clean, bright, beautiful 
saloons and cabins of a first-class trans- 
Atlantic steamer, they plucked up their 
spirits somewhat, and did not sigh more 
than twice a minute. 

It was about three in the afternoon that 
we stepped on board the tender. There was 
a good deal of cerebral excitement abroad 
among the small crowd. People stared at 
each other in a nervous, eager manner, 
apparently trying to guess what had 
brought each other to such a pass. Leav- 
ing out of view the cheery commercial 
traveller, who was making facetious jokes, 
and exchanging pocket-knives and pencils 
with his friends, there was scarcely a face 
on board that did not suggest some bit of 
a story, and often that seemed to be tragic 
enough. There was a good deal of covert 
crying. And there was a good deal of 
boisterous racket in our quarter, chiefl 
proceeding from our young German friend, 
who was determined to distract the atten- 
tion of his wife and of her gentle compan- 
ion from this prevailing emotional busi- 
ness, and could think of no better plan 
than pretending to be angry over certain 
charges in the hotel bill, the delay in start- 
ing the tender off, and a dozen other ridic- 
ulous trifles. 

Then we climbed up the gangway, and 
reached the deck of the noble and stately 
ship, passing along the row of stewards, 
all mustered up in their smart uniforms, 
until we made our way into the great 
saloon, which was a blaze of crimson cloth 
and shining gold and crystal. 

“ And this is how they cross the Atlan- 
tic!” exclaimed Queen T., who treasured 
revengeful feelings against the Channel 
steamers. 

But that was nothing to her surprise 
when we reached our three cabins, which 
we found at the end of a small corridor. 
The yellow sunlight— yellowed by the 
haze hanging over the Mersey — was shin- 
ing in on the brightly-painted wood, the 
polished brass, the clean little curtains of 
the berths; and altogether showed that, 
whatever weather we might have in cross- 
ing, nothing was wanting to ensure our 
comfort — not even an electric bell to each 
berth —so far as these snug and bright 
little cabins were concerned. Von Rosen 
was most anxious that we should continue 
our explorations of these our new homes. 
He was most anxious that we should at 
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once begin unpacking the contents of our 
smaller bags, and placing them in order 
in our respective cabins. What had we 
to do on deck? We had no relatives or 
friends to show over the ship. There 
was nothing but a crowd up there — star- 
ing all over the place. We ought to make 
those preparations at once; so that we 
should have plenty of time subsequently 
to secure from the purser good seats at 
the dinner-table, which should remain ours 
during the voyage. 

A loud bell rang up on deck. 

“ Confound it!” cried the lieutenant, as 
if he would try to drown the noise with 
his own voice. “I have brought my latch- 
key with me! What do I want with a 
latch-key in America?” 

But when that bell rang, our Queen T. 
turned — just for a moment —a trifle pale. 

“Lady Sylvia,” said she, “would you 
not like to go up on deck, to see the ship 
get up her anchor?” 

We knew why she wanted the young 
wife to go on deck ; and we were inwardly 
indignant that the poor thing should be 
subjected to this gratuitous cruelty. Was 
she not suffering enough herself, that she 
should be made the spectator of the suffer- 
ings of others? But she meekly assented ; 
and we followed too. 

It was a strange scene that this crowd 
on deck presented, now that the ringing of 
another bell had caused a good many of 
the friends and relatives of passengers to 
leave the large ship and take their stand 
on the paddle-boxes of the tender. At 
first sight it seemed rather a merry and 
noisy crowd. Messages were being called 
out from the one vessel to the other; 
equally loud jokes were being bandied ; 
missiles, which turned out to be keepsakes, 
were being freely hurled through the air 
and more or less deftly caught. But this 
was not the aspect of the crowd that the 
monitress of Lady Sylvia wished to put 
before her eyes. There were other cere- 
monies going on. The mute handshake, 
the last look, the one convulsive trem- 
or that stopped a flood of tears with a 
heart-breaking sob, —these were visible 
enough. And shall we ever forget the 
dazed look in the face of that old man 
with the silvery hair as he turned away 
from bidding good-bye to a young woman, 
apparently his daughter? He did not 
seem quite to understand what he was 
doing. One of the officers assisted him 
by the arm as he stepped on to the gang- 
way; he looked at him in a vague way, 
and said, “Thank you—thank you; 
good-bye,” to him. Then there wasa mid- 
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dle-aged man, with a bit of black cloth 
round his hat. But why should one recall 
these moments of extreme human misery ? 
If it was necessary that Lady Sylvia 
should drink this bitter draught, if it was 
necessary that she should have pointed 
out to her something of what real and 
definite sorrows and agonies have to be 
borne in life, why should these things be 
put before any one else? The case of 
Lady Sylvia,as every woman must per- 
ceive, was quite exceptional. Is it for a 
moment to be admitted that there could 
be in England any other woman —or, let 
us say, any small number of other women — 
who, being far too fortunately circum- 
stanced, must needs construct for them- 
selves wholly imaginary grievances and 
purely monomaniacal wrongs, to the dis- 
tress equally of themselves and their 
friends? The present writer, at all events, 
shrinks from the responsibility of putting 
forward any such allegation. He never 
heard of any such women. Lady Sylvia 
was Lady Sylvia; and if she was excep- 
tionally foolish, she was undergoing excep- 
tional punishment. 

Indeed she was crying very bitterly, in 
a stealthy way, as the great ship on which 
we stood began to move slowly and majes- 
tically down the river. The small and 
noisy tender had steamed back to the 
wharf, its occupants giving us many a 
farewell cheer so long as we were within 
earshot. And now we glided on through 
a thick and thundery haze that gave a red 
and lurid tinge to the coast we were leav- 
ing. There was a talk about dinner; but 
surely we were to be allowed time to bid 
good-bye to England? Farewell — fare- 
well! The words were secretly uttered by 
many an aching heart. 

It was far from being a joyful feast, that 
dinner ; though Von Rosen talked a great 
deal, and was loud in his praises of every- 
thing — of the quick, diligent service and 
pleasant demeanor of the stewards, of the 
quality of the hock, and the profusion of 
the carte. The vehement young man had 
been all over the ship; and seemed to 
know half the people on board already. 

“ Oh, the captain!” saidhe. “He isa 
famous fellow —a fine fellow —his name 
is Thompson. And the purser, too, Evans’ 
—he is a capital fellow—but he is in 
twenty places at once. Oh, do you know, 
Lady Sylvia, what the officers call their 
servant who waits on them?” 

Lady Sylvia only looked her inquiry: 
the pale, beautiful face was dazed with 
grief. 
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“ Mosquito!—I suppose because he 
plagues them. And you can have cold 
baths — salt water — every morning. And 
there will be a concert in a few evenings 
—for the Liverpool Seaman’s Home— 
Bell, you will sing for the concert? ” 

And so the young man rattled on, doing 
his best to keep the women-folk from 
thinking of the. homes they were leaving 
behind. But how could they help think- 
ing, when we got up on deck after dinner, 
and stood in the gathering dusk? En- 
gland had gone away from us altogether. 
There was nothing around us but the 
rushing water —leaden-hued — with no 
trace of phosphorescent fire in it; and 
the skies overhead were dismal enough. 
We stayed on deck late that night, talking 
to each other — about everything except 
England. 


From The Spectator. 
MISS MARY CARPENTER. 


In Harriet Martineau’s very vivid auto- 
biography we receive an impression which 
is no doubt very much, and very naturally, 
in advance of the truth, of the effect pro- 
duced by her writings on. the legislative 
achievements of her day. Last week we 
had to record the loss of one whose life, 
though it had little influence on general 
politics, unquestionably gave rise to a far 
larger amount of definite and beneficent 
legislation of a particular kind than Miss 
Martineau, or, indeed, any other individ- 
ual, however rich in personal gifts, could 
possibly have produced in that general 
political region in which the party-battles 
of political life are necessarily fought and 
won. To Miss Carpenter, more than to 
any one individual,—more in many re- 
spects even than to the late recorder of 
Birmingham, Mr. M. D. Hill himself, — 
far more certainly than to any other wom- 
an or all the other women of her day put 
together, is due that great series of moral 
and political efforts which has provided for 
children without homes, or with what are 
worse than no homes, homes of vice and 
crime, the best substitute for home life and 
for the education which every good home 
gives, the education of the affections, 
which can in the nature of things be pro- 
vided. No one knew so well as Miss Car-. 
penter that the organization and legislation 
for which she was in so large a degree re- 
sponsible, consisted in providing a very 
poor second-best for children who had no 
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chance at all of the true best in early life. 
It was her intense belief in domestic life, 
— the kind of belief specially characteris- 
tic not only of her Church, the Unitarian 
Church, but of her family, which may be 
said to have embodied the most character- 
istic and devout type of Unitarianism, — 
which filled her with so profound a pity for 
the vagrant and criminal class, who are 
“cradled” into crime by the very influ- 
ences on which the happy depend for their 
security against temptation. Beginning 
with ragged schools, Miss Carpenter was 
gradually led to see the necessity for all 
the gradations of schools of this kind 
which have since been established, and all 
of which are now recognized in our edu- 
cational or penal system, —the reforma- 
tory, which is the beneficent modern sub- 
stitute for that prison by which young of- 
fenders used to be carefully ripened into 
hardened criminals, — the industrial school 
intended for a class not of criminals, but 
of neglected and homeless children, who 
would be all but certain to become crimi- 
nals if they were not trained to industry 
and honesty, —and lastly, the day indus- 
trial school, recognized for the first time 
by the State in Lord Sandon’s measure of 
last year, wherein the “waifs and strays” 
who have not had exactly bad parents, but 
parents unequal to the task of home dis- 
cipline, are prepared by a little wholesome 
preparatory training for the common 
schools into which they would otherwise 
bring the elements of anarchy. Miss 
Carpenter it was who chiefly amongst En- 
glishmen and English women conceived, 
elaborated, and worked out by her own 
devotion, in the schools under her own in- 
dividual care, this great network of pro- 
visions for the neglected, or worse than 
neglected, depraved children of a class to 
whom education has little meaning and to 
whom the word indeed suggests no vivid 
conception of either responsibility or risk, 
—anda nobler work can hardly be con- 
ceived. Hundreds of children owe their 
redemption from infancy to her individual 
labors. Tens of thousands in our own 
day, and millions in a future day will owe 
to the measures for which she, with other 
men and women of like mind, is responsi- 
ble, their opportunities of honorable work, 
and perhaps, even of an honored name. 
In this sense, at least, Miss Carpenter will 
have earned the blessings of a greater and 
better, though a less sweet and grateful 
sphere of motherhood, than some of the 
best of those who have transmitted their 
name and nature to a posterity of their 
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Miss Carpenter’s work in this respect was 
neither the work of a mere social and 
political advocate who had _ thoroughly 
studied the subject, nor that of an amateur 
who had just sufficient practical knowledge 
of it to bring the principles and details viv- 
idly before the mind. It was, in regard to 
reformatories at least, work of most care- 
ful, systematic, and long-continued organ- 
ization, — organization carried out to the 
highest perfection on the minutest points. 
OF the school at Red Lodge, Bristol, as it 
is carried on at the present moment, — the 
school, which was the chief practical labor 
of her life, —a most efficient critic, who 
has himself given the utmost attention to 
the subject, Professor Sheldon Amos, after 
“spending two days in a minute investi- 
gation of every part of her work at Bris- 
tol,” writes as follows: “No description 
we had met with, even from herself, had 
done justice to the patient and conscien- 
tious elaboration of every detail of the 
work, and we felt it a rare advantage and 
delight to hear her own logical and exhaus- 
tive explanation of the problems that had 
lain before her, and their solution.” 

And as it happens with all true enthusi- 
asts, so it was with Miss Carpenter, — her 
sympathies were not bounded by her own 
world. She was essentially a missionary 
as well as a reformer; indeed, it is a sure 
sign of the inadequacy of any kind of en- 
thusiasm to the work required of it, when 
it is contented to be restricted to one lim- 
ited sphere. Miss Carpenter’s four jour- 
neys to India, after she had already reached 
the age when rest is pleasant, attest how 
keenly she desired to see the. educational 
advantages for which she had labored so 
hard in England extended to those aliens 
in blood, language, and religion for whose 
protection and civilization the British gov- 
ernment is responsible. Of course she 
did not achieve as much in India as she 
did at home. The field was one less 
known to her, and certainly one into which 
she carried impressions and preposses- 
sions that must have to some extent lim- 
ited her usefulness. But even there the 
impressions she produced and the grati- 
tude she inspired remain remarkable testi- 
monies to the pure disinterestedness of 
her purpose, and the energy of self-sacri- 
fice with which she worked for its attain. 
ment. Native princes vied with each 
other in endeavoring to persuade her to 
extend her labors in aid of female educa- 
tion and the improvement of the prisons 
to their dominions, and the heartfelt and 
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belief, at all events, she had made some 
real impression on the dense mass of 
native prejudice and indifference. 

A correspondent of the Zimes, who 
evidently knew Miss Carpenter well, de- 
clares that “ none who knew her in public 
life could be aware how much she pos- 
sessed of the artistic and poetic tempera- 
ment, how keen was her enjoyment of 
nature, and how strongly she was _ inter- 
ested in the general progress of scientific 
thought ; and only those who shared her 
closest intimacy could know the depth of 
her religious fervor.” That will, in all 
probability, cause some surprise to those 
who, with all their genuine admiration and 
sympathy for her zeal, must sometimes 
have been wearied with the earnest mo- 
notony of her social teachings, for Miss 
Carpenter, like almost all reformers who 
have effected much, knew the justice of 
Carlyle’s remark, that the only oratorical 
figure that is worth anything for purposes 
of persuasion is the great figure of repe- 
tition. In season and out of season, Miss 
Carpenter was always ready with her pleas 
for the unfortunate victims of the world’s 
negligence and folly, till too many re- 
garded her merely as a sort of embodi- 
ment of philanthropic purpose and a living 
organ of reformatory counsels. This is 
the penalty which disinterested zeal almost 
necessarily pays for that intensity of be- 
lief, that uniformity of strain, by which 
alone, in so fluent and unimpressible a 
moral atmosphere as ours, great results 
can be accomplished; and yet it is gener- 
ally, if not always true, as it certainly was 
in Miss Carpenter’s case, that behind this 
apparently one-idead purpose, there is a 
depth of sentiment which renders the 
interior of such minds utterly different 
from that imagined by the outside world, 
—a world seldom very skilful in interpret- 
ing the signs of what is deepest, and not 
unfrequently glad to avenge itself for a 
certain sense of moral inferiority by imput- 
ing inflexibility of purpose to deficiency of 
resource. Miss Carpenter had, of course, 
a full measure of that self-confidence 
without which a woman in her position 
tould hardly, by any possibility, have 
achieved what she did, and which was 
assuredly perfectly justified by those 
achievements. , Men, and perhaps still 
more women, who are penetrated with this 
high sense of the work they have to do, 
and their own competence to do it, are but 
too apt to be looked upon by their fellow- 
creatures as personified institutions, z2., 
as merging their individuality of feeling in 
the abstract objects which they propose to 
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themselves. And as far as regards the 
effect produced on the greater number of 
their acquaintances, of course it must be 
so. We remember men by the specific 
things they say or do in our presence ; and 
if by far the larger number of those spe- 
cific things are of the kind which have for 
us Only a secondary interest —or at least 
something less than the personal interest 
attaching to far more trifling subjects in 
which our own interest happens to be 
greater, — of course we invest the person 
who says and does them in the compara- 
tively sober dress of our own pallid sym- 
pathies. But though it necessarily hap- 
pens that philanthropists take less interest 
in the personal incidents of life than they 
take in the moral objects of their own 
higher aims, while most men take a great 
deal more interest in these personal inci- 
dents, it is utterly untrue that behind those 
higher aims there need be any less — 
often, indeed, there is a very much deeper 
— world of personal sentiment than ordi- 
nary men and women carry about with 
them. The world’s impressions of these 
things are always purely relative. And 
because they see so little evidence of the 
contagion of interests which affect ordi- 
nary people most deeply, and so much of 
what touches them with ‘only a languid 
feeling of approval, they suppose that their 
own most passionate feelings are wanting 
in those whose lives are stamped with a 
very different class of aims. But this is 
generally false. In those in whom the 
philanthropic aim is uppermost, the love of 
poetry, the delight in nature, the apprecia- 
tion of art, is often quite deep enough to 
beautify and dignify with a certain glow of 
color and grace of expression, the aspects 
of an ordinary domestic life; though what 
we should have seen, had the more benefi- 
cent aim been wanting, disappears under 
the shadow of that aim when it is present. 
So it was evidently with Miss Carpenter. 
The concentration of her purposes, and the 
tenacity of her just practical self-con- 
fidence, concealed from the eye of the 
world a depth of sentiment in other re- 
gions of life which, if it had been as visi- 
ble as her great social aims, would have 
given her perhaps a greater charm, though 
at the cost of a considerable amount of 
effective work. It is well for the world to 
realize that, after all, what it sees of its 
noblest workers is often very inferior in 
quality, though not in result, to that which 
is hidden from its eyes. Perhaps, indeed, 
it may not unfrequently be the greatest 
sacrifice which the philanthropist under- 
goes, that while he is seen and estimated 
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by the world at large as a mere organizer 
of goo deeds, the deepest interior life 
which he himself lives, and which he most 
values, is mulcted of its most precious 
moments and its rarest pleasures, in order 
to supply that monotonous strain of ener- 
getic work from which the world reaps so 
great a gain. Even the crowds who on 
Tuesday followed the remains of Mary 
Carpenter to her grave, and who loved and 
honored her for her long life of unselfish 
work and unwearied sympathy, probably 
never knew how much she must have 
sacrificed in order to be what she was. 
The great doers have at least this advan- 
tage over those whose chief fascination 
for their fellow-men consists solely in what 
they ave, —that in this world at least, and 
in many departments of life, they refrain 
from being all that they otherwise might 
have been, for the sake of those for whom 
they could not in that case have achieved 
all they have achieved. In short, they 
give up an inward life of their own to 
redeem the inward life of others; and 
surely they will yet receive again with 
usury more than all they have so given 


up. 





From The Popular Science Review. 
NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 
BY W. F. KIRBY. 
ASSISTANT NATURALIST, MUSEUM, 
SOCIETY. 

THE study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of living and extinct organisms has 
recently become one of the most impor- 
tant branches of philosophical natural his- 
tory, from the light which it throws both 
on the former condition of the earth, and 
on the greatest scientific question of the 
day, namely, that of the origin of species. 
The geographical distribution of animals 
has lately received much attention, the 
most important contribution to the subject 
being a large work by Mr. A. R. Wallace; 
but in the present paper we propose to 
bring together such observations as may 
prove interesting, either from their impor- 
tance or from their having been less fully 
discussed elsewhere. 

Most naturalists are now agreed in rec- 
ognizing six main regions of geographical 
distribution, as originally proposed by Dr. 
Sclater, viz., the Palearctic, Ethiopian (or 
African), Indian (or Oriental), Australian, 
Neotropical (or tropical American), and 
Nearctic (or North American) regions. 
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The Palzarctic region includes Europe, 
north Africa, the northern half of Arabia, 
and the whole of western and northern 
Asia, as far as the Indus and Himalayas, 
and a line drawn eastwards, running south 
of Thibet and Mongolia, and somewhat 
north of Formosa. The Indian region 
includes, besides south Asia, the large 
islands of Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and the 
Philippines ; but the islands further to the 
east belong to the Australian region. The 
Neotropical region includes the West 
Indies, Central and South America, and 
the south of Mexico; the remaining re- 
gions require no further explanation. 

Although these regions are generally 
recognized as natural, we must not con- 
sider the divisions between them as hard 
and fast lines, except that between the 
Indian and Australian regions, where the 
island of Celebes is almost the only de- 
batable ground. Indeed, the fauna of 
much of the west coast of America, espec- 
ially that of California and Chili, exhibits 
such marked affinities with that of the 
Palearctic region, that these countries 
have been regarded by some writers 
rather as outlying districts of the latter 
than as biological portions of the conti- 
nents to which they actually belong. It 
is also to be observed that this division of 
the world into six main regions is more 
applicable to some groups of animals and 
plants than to others. Various attempts 
have been made to subdivide the regions, 
but though some subdivisions, such as the 
Mediterranean subregion, are eminently 
natural, our knowledge of the natural pro- 
ductions of most of the regions is not yet 
sufficiently exact to allow of their being 
divided in such a manner as to gain the 
general assent of naturalists. 

Owing to the much greater competition 
of rival forms in large continents, the 
larger and more highly developed forms 
always appear to have originated and been 
brought to relative perfection on the great- 
est continuous districts of land. But not- 
withstanding the frequent alterations of 
level during geological ages, which have 
constantly united or separated various por- 
tions of the earth’s surface, yet it appears 
that the largest masses of land, though 
differing in outline and continuity, have 
always occupied nearly the same places; 
that is, it is more probable that the 
contour of former continents has been 
changed by gradual increase or diminution, 
than that a whole continent should be 
submerged or elevated de novo. It also 
appears that the northern hemisphere, and 
more especially the Palzarctic region, has 
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been the birthplace of most of the princi- 
pal groups of animals, including those now 
confined to tropical Africa, or even to 
South America.* Nor need this surprise 
us, poor as is the present Palzarctic re- 
gion, when we consider the great vicissi- 
tudes to which this region has been more 
especially exposed, and the many condi- 
tions unfavorable to animal life which it 
now presents. There is little doubt that 
the amazingly rich fauna possessed by 
Europe previous to the glacial epoch was 
then almost entirely swept out of it, a very 
large proportion of its original fauna and 
flora being either wholly exterminated or 
driven into distant regions, whence, on the 
abatement of the cold, their descendants 
would return very slowly, if at all. Be- 
sides, itis urged by Mr. Belt that during 
the glacial period such vast masses of 
water were locked up in snow and ice that 
the average level of the sea would be at 
least one thousand feet lower than at pres- 
ent, and probably far more. This would 
lay bare great tracts of land possessing a 
much warmer climate than any other por- 
tion of the globe at that time, where many 
tropical forms may have survived the gla- 
cial period, though some would doubtless 
have been subsequently exterminated by 
the great floods which Mr. Belt argues 
would have occurred towards its close, 
from the melting of the ice. This view 
receives considerable support from the 
numerous traditions of submerged coun- 
tries in the Atlantic, and off the coasts of 
China, India, Ceylon, and east Africa. 
Great changes have recently taken place 
in the inland seas of the Palzarctic region. 
It was formerly bounded to the south by a 
great inland sea, resembling the Medi- 
terranean, occupying the place of the Sa- 
hara; and a chain of inland lakes appears 
to have extended from Spain to the Black 
Sea. Wallace believes the Mediterranean 
to have there consisted of two great lakes, 
while north Africa was connected with 
Spain and Italy by extensive tracts of land 
now submerged. At this time, too, much of 
northern Asia may have been depressed 
below the sea, or, at any rate, the great 
lakes, such as the Caspian, Aral, and 
Baikal, appear to have communicated with 
the Arctic Ocean. But there is still much 
obscurity relating to the geological history 
of northern Asia; and until increased 


* This is confirmed even by groups of which very 
few fossil remains exist. Mr. S. H. Scudder, in his re- 
cent work-on fossil butterflies, only admits nine species, 
all European; but.of these four are preponderatingly 
American in their affinities, three Oriental, one Medi- 


terranean, and one African. 





facilities of communication and changes 
in politics render China and Asiatic Rus- 
sia more accessible to scientific men, it 
cannot be entirely cleared up. It is so 
difficult to account for the total disappear- 
ance of such forms as the mammoth from 
a country like Siberia, that some have 
suggested that they were destroyed by 
floods, to which indeed a great part of 
central and northern Asia was very prob- 
ably subject, considering the much greater 
number and extent of the inland seas in 
former times, even if a large portion of 
the country was not actually covered by 
the Arctic Ocean. Much valuable geolog- 
ical information relating to northern Asia 
in recent times must be still locked up in 
Chinese annals; and I have not yet met 
with any history by a competent geologist 
of the series of great volcanic disturb- 
ances, inclusive of earthquakes and floods, 
which devastated China during the first 
half of the fourteenth century, and which 
were felt with great severity at least as far 
as Austria and Greenland, and indirectl 
over the whole of the then known world, 
and there is reason to believe even in 
America. A history of these extraordi- 
nary phenomena, which are unparalleled in 
modern times for their extent and severity, 
if collected from the numerous available 
materials, and worked up by a competent 
hand, would be of the greatest scientific 
value.* 

And here I may remark that I am con- 
vinced that great light would probably be 
thrown on the former state of the world 
in historic times by the study of Oriental 
literature by scientific men. There has 
been much discussion among the Orien- 
talists about the identification of the 
islands of W4k-wdk, mentioned by Arab 
geocraphers, as well as in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” These are the islands, seven 
years’ journey from Baghdad, where the 
trees bear fruit in the shape of female 
heads, suspended by the hair, which cry 
out “W4k-wdk” at sunrise and sunset. 
Then to connect these islands more dis- 
tinctly with birds, they are inhabited by 
jinneeyehs, who fly about in feather dress- 
es, which are sometimes stolen by some 
enterprising hero. Wallace describes the 
great bird of paradise ( Paradisea apoda) 
as being very abundant in the Aru Islands, 
and settling on the trees in flocks at sun- 
rise, uttering a loud and shrill note audi- 
ble at a great distance, which sounds like 
“ wawk-wawk-wawk-wok-wok-wok.” Any 

* The most accessible account of this period is per- 


haps that in Hecker’s history of the black death, 
in his “‘ Epidemics of the Middle Ages.” 
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one who will consult Lane’s “ Arabian 
Nights,” vol. iii, chap. 25, note 32, and 
Wallace’s account of the great bird of 
paradise, in his “ Malay Archipelago,” 
chap. 38, will, I think, be convinced, like 
myself, of the identity of the Aru Islands 
with the islands of Wak-wadk of the Ara- 
bian writers.* But even when animals are 
spoken of under their proper names, it will 
often be no easy matter to identify them in 
a translation; for 1 have generally found 
that the English, French, and German 
equivalents for the vernacular names of 
common animals or plants are rarely to be 
ascertained with any accuracy from the 
best existing dictionaries; and this diffi- 
culty would be greatly increased in the case 
of Oriental or ancient writings, in which 
animals, perhaps now extinct, would fre- 
quently be described in very hyperbolical 
language. 

To return from this digression to Eu- 
rope, we need not wonder that its present 
fauna is so much poorer than in post-gla- 
cial times, or even than a few centuries 
ago. The advance of cultivation, the fell- 
ing of forests, and the draining of marshes 
have exterminated many species, even in 
our own day, while others have been de- 
stroyed as noxious creatures, as the wolf 
in Britain, and the lion in Germany ¢ and 
Greece. Others were exterminated for 
food, as the great auk in the northern 
regions; and the urus and aurochs, both 
now almost extinct, the former only exist- 
ing as Bos scoticus, and the other in 
Lithuania and the Caucasus, the last being 
the only locality where it is still actually 
wild. As, however, these wild cattle are 
fierce and dangerous animals, they may 
have been exterminated partly for this 
reason. A very interesting volume could 
be written on the animals which have dis- 
appeared from Europe within historic 
times. When the ancient world was over- 
run by huge and destructive animals, it 
must have been difficult for men to make 
any progress in civilization; but when the 
glacial epoch had swept all before it, it 
was much easier for men to improve their 
condition. So far as we know, the an- 
cient centres of civilization, such as cen- 
tral Asia and Egypt, were less overrun 
with wild beasts than others. ‘ 

The islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
though barely alluded to by Wallace, are 
interesting from the number of peculiar 


* T am not aware that the reputed occurrence of this 
bird in New Guinea has been confirmed; and the 
islands of Wa4k-wak are always spoken of in the plural. 

t Which it is believed to have inhabited during the 
heroic age. 





species which they already contain, and 
for the still larger number of local forms, 
which, if isolated for a sufficient time, 
will ultimately become perfectly distinct 
species. Their fauna appears to have 
been derived from the mainland of Italy 
at a period when that country was already 
fully stocked with its present fauna, as 
they possess a large proportion of the 
Italian species. They have apparently 
been separated from the mainland fora 
much longer period than Britain from 
France; for, although Guénée calls Britain 
“le pays des variétés,” well-marked spe- 
cies have not yet had time to develop 
themselves. Here, however, other consid- 
erations step in. The much hotter and 
finer climate of Corsica and Sardinia may 
have stimulated the more rapid differen- 
tiation of species. And although we are 
still ignorant of many of the laws. which 
govern the range of species, yet it appears 
from the large proportion of species com- 
mon on the French coast, and not extend- 
ing to Britain, that Britain was separated 
from France before France had fully ac- 
quired its present fauna and flora. The 
same reasoning will apply to Ireland, which 
is much poorer in species than Britain. 

Some writers think that the glacial pe- 
riod has not wholly passed away, and that 
the earth has not yet recovered its normal 
temperature; and although it would re- 
quire a long series of observations, ex- 
tending over many years, if not centuries, 
to arrive at absolute certainty, yet there 
are some historical grounds for believing 
that the climate of all Europe was much 
more severe only two thousand years ago 
than at present.* How far the clearing 
of forests, etc., may have influenced the 
climate we do not yet know, nor whether 
its gradual improvement is due to local or 
general causes. It is quite possible that 
the animals and plants now confined to 
eastern, southern, or central Europe are 
still extending their range north and west, 
so far as they meet with no barriers to 
their further migrations. 

In the case of the British Islands, there 
are other conditions besides breaks of 
geographical continuity which hinder the 
spread of some species. The unfavor- 
able climate of the northern and western 
portions is probably one cause of the 
restricted range of many species, and 
their total absence from Scotland, Ireland, 
and, in many cases, even from the north 
or west of England. Nothing strikes a 


* Compare Mallet’s ** Northern Antiquities,” pp. 
242, 243. 
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naturalist, accustomed to the comparative 
abundance of insect life, even in the south 
of England, more than its usual scantiness 
in Ireland, although the latter country 
probably possesses about two-thirds of 
our English species. 

The Mediterranean subregion presents 
us with several interesting problems, in 
addition to some previously mentioned. 
During the time that Spain and Italy have 
been separated from north Africa, great 
changes have occurred in the insects of 
the opposite coasts, as well as in the 
larger animals which now inhabit those 
countries. Oberthur, in his recently pub- 
lished work on the lepidoptera of Algeria, 
doubts if any Algerian species of Zygena 
is identical with any European species. 
This, however, might perhaps be expected, 
for the genus Zygena consists of a great 
number of closely allied and highly vari- 
able species which have their headquar- 
ters in the Mediterranean subregion ; and 
while some groups of animals (as many 
mollusca) may remain almost unchanged 
for entire geological periods, yet others, 
which, like the species of Zyg@na, are 
specifically unstable, may become modi- 
fied very rapidly. But, notwithstanding 
the large amount of speciality in the Al- 
gerian insect fauna, it is essentially the 
same as the European, and the African 
element is exceedingly small. (There are 
some species of insects confined to south 
Spain and south Russia. These are prob- 
ably very ancient forms, and may even be 
relics of the pre-glacial Palzarctic insect- 
fauna.) The large mammals of Algeria 
are apparently nearly all of African origin, 
having crossed from the south after the 

lacial epoch, and subsequently to the 
Dengpeutmans of the Saharan sea, and to 
the final separation of Europe and Africa, 
although some identical species of wide 
range penetrated into, or perhaps re- 
turned to Europe through Asia Minor, 
such, for instance, as the lion. 

The Ethiopian region, or Africa, is at 
the present day chiefly remarkable for the 

reat number of large mammalia which 
inhabit it. Many of these, though for- 
merly abundant in Europe and India, have 
long disappeared from both countries; 
and Africa has now a highly specialized 
character of its own. The Malagasy sub- 
region, including Madagascar and the ad- 
jacent islands, is peculiarly remarkable, 
and “appears to indicate a very ancient 
connection with the southern portion of 
Africa, before the apes, ungulates, and 
felines had entered it.” (Wallace, “ Geogr. 
Distr.” i., p. 273.) The insects of Mada- 





gascar, however, are closely allied to 
existing African species, and many of the 
most remarkable, formerly supposed to 
be peculiar to the island, have since been 
received from Natal or Zanzibar. There 
is also a considerable resemblance be- 
tween the Mascarene fauna, and that of 
distant parts of the world, in which con- 
nection we may refer to the numerous tra- 
ditions, previously mentioned, of recent 
subsidences in various parts of the Indian 
Ocean. 

As arule, competition is far more severe | 
on continents than on islands; hence the 
great number of peculiar forms which sur- 
vive in islands, though long superseded 
on continents, and it appears that accord- 
ing to this principle, the insects of Mada- 
gascar have become less strongly modified 
than those of the African continent, and 
therefore represent to some extent a more 
ancient fauna. A remarkable case is 
afforded by two pairs of butterflies, inhab- 
iting different parts of the world. One is 
Papilis Merope,a large black-and-white 
butterfly, with tails on the hind wings, 
found all over tropical Africa, and varying 
considerably in different localities. The 
females are altogether unlike the male, 
poory Nanypoe a tail, and of a totally differ- 
ent shape and color, resembling butterflies 
of other groups, which are protected from 
birds, etc., by their nauseous odor. But 
P. Merope is represented in Madagascar 
by P. Meriones, the female of which only 
differs from the male in the presence of an 
additional black bar on the fore wings. 
The other example is that of Argynnis 
Niphe, a common Indian species, which is 
tawny, with black spots, and the female of 
which has the tips of the fore wings broadly 
dusky, with a black bar across them, giving 
it a great resemblance to Danaus Chrysip- 
pus, a widely distributed insect, which is 
“mimicked” in the same way by the fe- 
males of several other butterflies besides 
A. Niphe, even including one of the female 
varieties of Papilio Merope, already re- 
ferred to. But the Australian representa- 
tive of A. Niphe (A. inconstans), though 
differing so little from the male of A. 
Niphe that it was long considered to be no 
more thana slight local variety, has the 
sexes alike, the female having no white 
bar on the wings, although a small Danaus 
(D. petilia) closely allied to D. Chrysip- 
pus, is also found in Australia. 

Turning to the Oriental region, we find 
that north India is much richer in species 
than the south. This is partly owing to 
the greater variety of elevation (just as the 
southern peninsulas of Europe are poorer 
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in species than the districts in which the 
central ranges lie *), but not entirely, since 
many north Indian species, not found in 
south India, reappear in the Malayan 
peninsula and islands. The spread of 
Indian forms into Europe has been much 
checked by the position of the mountain 
ranges. Where these are more open, as 
along the coast of China and Japan, we 
find Indian forms extending much further 
north, and mingling with those which 
really belong to the Palzarctic region. 

One of the most striking features in the 
Australian region in recent times was the 
abundance of large wingless birds, now 
mostly extinct. Traditions, more or less 
authentic, relating to the great birds of the 
remote islands, are common in Oriental 
writers, who referred to them under the 
names of rukh, seemurgh, anka, etc. 
The rukh was said by Middle-Age writers 
to be found in Madagascar (doubtless 
referring to the Zpyornzs or its egg); but 
the Arabian writers always give the rukh 
the habits of an eagle or a vulture. The 
Arabs, we know, extended their voyages at 
least as far as Madagascar and the Aru 
Islands, and there is no improbability in 
their having also visited New Zealand, 
where I believe that remains of a gigantic 
bird of prey have recently been met with. 
The Arabs, of course, were well acquainted 
with the ostrich, now the largest living 
bird; hence, nothing but the great extinct 
birds could have given rise to the stories 
of the rukh. The Persians, less acquainted 
with these distant countries than the 
Arabs, made a mythological bird of the 
Seemurgh, but there is little incredible 
in the Arabian accounts of the rukh, except 
its gigantic size. The Greek or German 
griffin may have had a similar origin. 

The Neotropical region presents a great 
contrast to Africa, the other southern con- 
tinent, for instead of a preponderance of 
large mammalia, we have here an enor- 
mous abundance of some of the smaller 
forms of life; in some groups, as, for 
instance, butterflies, more than half of all 
the known species come from tropical 
America. 

The Nearctic region, though somewhat 
poor in special forms as compared with 
the Palzarctic, to which its affinities are 
so close that it could scarcely be separated 


* Andalusia scarcely produces more species of but- 
terflies than Sweden; Austria, Switzerland, or south 
France have nearly twice as many. 

t The rukh, or roc, as in our old translation of the 
* Arabian Nights,’’ is only alluded to, so far as we 
remember, in connection with its egg; the egg was 
probably that of Zgyornis, and the bird manufactured 
to suit it.— Ep. 
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as a distinct region, if we confined our- 
selves to isolated groups, yet possesses as 
many large mammalia as South America. 
The fauna of both North and South 
America was formerly much richer than 
at present; but the glacial period was as 
destructive in North America as in 
Europe. What caused the destruction of 
the large mammalia in South America is 
less certainly known; but Africa is now 
the only region which is sufficiently rich 
in the higher forms of life to lead us to 
suppose that it in any degree adequately 
represents the zoology of former times; 
and it appears to have been exposed in a 
less degree than other countries to the 
agencies which have destroyed animal life 
to so great an extent elsewhere. 

In concluding this somewhat desultory 
article, we may remark that, contrary to 
the general idea, extreme heat seems to 
have a tendency to reduce the size of ani- 
mals. The largest known animals are, or 
were, natives of cold countries ; and most 
insects common to Europe or Japan, and 
India, are considerably smaller in the 
latter country. Even the tropical repre- 
sentatives of widely distributed genera are 
nearly always inferior in size and beauty 
to temperate forms. 


From The Spectator. 
JAPANESE CHILDREN. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir, — One of the first problems pre- 
sented to a foreign teacher in Japan is the 
reason of the great apparent happiness 
and light-heartedness of Japan children. 
One may walk for hours through the 
streets of Tokio, and scarcely ever hear a 
child’s cry of distress. Four principal 
causes of this superiority of the children 
of Japan over those of other nations have 
been suggested by an English lady resi- 
dent here. They are so well worthy of 
the attention of teachers at home, that I 
reproduce them here. They are:— 
1. The style of clothing, loose and yet 
warm, is far more comfortable than the 
dress of our children. 2. Japanese chil- 
dren are much more out in the open air 
and sunshine. 3. The absence of furni- 
ture, and, therefore, the absence of re- 
peatedly given instructions “not to 
touch.” The thick soft matting, formin 
at once the carpet and the beds of 
Japanese houses, and the raised lintel on 
to which the child may clamber as it 
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ows strong, constitute the very beau- 
ideal of an infant’s playground. 4. Chil- 
dren are much petted, without being capri- 
ciously thwarted. A child is not cuffed 
one moment and indulged the next, as is 
too frequently the case athome. Tothese 
four most suggestive reasons I would add 
a fifth, which is that Japanese character is 
so constituted as to bring their elders into 
much stronger sympathy with the little 
ones than is the case in busy, bustling, 
money-making England. It has been well 
said that “ Japan is a paradise of babies,” 
for you may see old and young together 
playing at battledore-and-shuttlecock in 
the streets; while on holidays the national 
amusement of men, women, and children 
is flying huge paper kites; puppet-shows 
and masquerades also have their votaries 
in thousands, from amongst both sexes 
and all ages. It occurred to me, there- 
fore, that it might be profitable to me as 
an educator, whose lines are cast amongst 
this strange people, to investigate the 
nature and value of the amusements and 
sports in vogue here, and I think that the 
results of these investigations may not be 
uninteresting or devoid of suggestions to 
my fellow-teachers at home. 

Not without some misgivings as to the 
manner in which they would be received, | 
had brought out all the apparatus neces- 
The latter 


sary for football and cricket. 
game has, of course, not yet been intro- 
duced to my pupils’ notice, but the foot- 
ball they took to as naturally as a duck 
does to water. They can now play a really 


good game. There is no want of pluck, 
while they show great quickness of eye 
and judgment. One national character- 
istic, however, soon showed itself in the 
form of “ goal-sneaking ; ” indeed, I verily 
believe that a boy who sneaked in his 
opponents’ ground and so kicked a goal, 
would be: looked upon as a far greater 
hero than one who obtained a game in a 
fair and open manner. This game of 
football is not entirely unknown in the 
country, but it has been hitherto restricted 
to those immediately connected with the 
emperor’s palace. The authorities have 
set apart a capital field for us, and foot- 
ball is all the fashion among our students 
now. Leapfrog, jumping, and running all 
seem quite naturalized here, as also skip- 
ping with ropes, as practised by girls at 
home. Walking, running, and wrestling 
on stilts also appear to be national sports 
amongst boys. There was also until quite 
lately a custom amongst schoolboys of 
forming themselves into companies under 
regularly appointed leaders, and of fight- 
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ing with bamboo sticks. These compa- 
nies called themselves respectively Genji 
and Heiki (names of two famous faction 
leaders in olden times); each boy carried 
a flag behind his back, and a kind of earth- 
enware cap on his head. The objects of 
the fight were to break these earthenware 
caps and to capture the flags. This sport, 
however, has been lately prohibited by the 
government. The game of snowballing 
is, however, carried on with great spirit, 
and in all these athletic games the boys 
appear to keep their temper admirably. 
We have instituted regular drills for all 
our students, and the results are, so far, 
very satisfactory. Thus much for games 
bearing more immediately on physical edu- 
cation. They seem to indicate a naturally 
manly and self-reliant disposition, on the 
part of the rising generation, which I am 
unable to discover in the adult population ; 
but there is an evident want of endurance. 
Thirty or forty minutes at a game of foot- 
ball will quite fatigue a boy of fifteen years 
old. This want of physique also appears 
in the frequent absence from studies of 
pupils on the score of “a bad cold,” “a 
bilious attack,” “a severe headache,” etc. 
These ailments I should attribute re- 
spectively to the draughty state of their 
houses, the nature of their food, and the 
poisonous fumes of the Azbache (charcoal- 
boxes), which do duty instead of fire- 
places. 

The young Japanese are also well pro- 
vided with games and amusements of an 
intellectual nature, and for the account of 
these I am much indebted to a paper by 
Professor Griffis, read before the Asiatic 
Society of Japan in 1874. I found that 
some dissected maps which I brought out 
here excited much interest and attention, 
and some experiments with Butter’s arith- 
metical cubes showed that there was great 
aptitude for notions of form. Some suc- 
cess has also attended a class match 
which we have held, from which it would 
appear that the boys have the power of 
retentiveness largely developed, but that 
they have little or no idea of generalization 
or abstraction. They seem quick at 
grasping some part of a truth, but impa- 
tient of learning anything (except words) 
thoroughly, and yet to recognize their de- 
ficiencies when pushed into a corner by 
cross-examination ; but this dependence 
on words is easily accounted for, when 
one knows their system of national edu- 
cation, an outline of which I hope to 
send home before long; in the mean time 
some idea of it may be gained by reading 
between the lines in Professor Griffis’s 
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account of the following games, all of them 
played by means of cards : — 


In one of these, a large square sheet of paper 
is laid on the floor. On this card are the 
names and pictures of the fifty-three post 
stations between Yedo (Tokio) and Kioto. 
At the place Kioto are put a few coins, or a 
pile of cakes, or some such prizes, and the 
game is played with dice. Each throw ad- 
vances the player towards the goal, and the 
one arriving first obtains the prize. 

The Jroha Garuta are small cards, each con- 
taining a proverb. The proverb is printed 
upon one card, and the picture illustrating it 
on another. The children range themselves 
in a circle, and the cards are shuffled and 
dealt. One is appointed to be the reader. 
Looking at his cards, he reads the proverb. 
The player who has the picture corresponding 
to the proverb calls out, and the match is 
made. Those who are rid of their cards first 
win the game. The one holding the last card 
is the loser. If he be a boy, he has his face 
marked curiously with ink. If a girl, she has 
a paper or wisp of straw stuck in her hair. 


Other games of the same nature are the 
Hiaku Nin TIoshiu Garuta, the Kokiu 
Garuta, the Genji Garuta, and the Chi 
Garuta, which all consist of cards, on 
which are written parts of verses or stan- 
zas. One person reads out the portion on 
his card, and the one having the card con- 
taining the remainder of that stanza must 
produce it. These games test how far the 
children have learned their recitations. 
Some of the cards are written with Japan- 
ese characters, others with Chinese, and 
the reward of being allowed to take part 
in these games (which are usually played 
during the new-year holidays) is held out 
to backward pupils to induce them to 
study hard. 


Two other games are played which may be 


said to have an educational value. They are 
the Chiefé no /ta (wisdom boards) and the 
Chiefé no Wa (ring of wisdom). The former 
consists of a number of thin flat pieces of 
wood, cut in many geometrical shapes. Cer- 
tain possible figures are printed on paper as 
models, and the boy tries to form them out of 
the pieces given him. In some cases much 
time and trouble are required to form the 
figure. The Chiefé no Wa is a puzzle-ring, 
made of rings of bamboo or iron, on a bar. 
Boys having a talent for mathematics, or those 
who have a natural capacity to distinguish 
size and form, succeed very well at these 
games and enjoy them, 


In connection with kite-flying, two points 
deserve notice,—a most peculiar semi- 
musical noise is produced, by the vibra- 
tion of a piece of thin tense ribbon of 
_whalebone at the top of the kite; also, 
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fights with these kites are of frequent oc- 
currence. For this purpose, the string 
for ten or twenty feet near-the kite end is 
first covered with glue, and then dipped 
into pounded glass, by which the skin be- 
comés covered with tiny blades, each able 
to cut quickly and deeply. By getting the 
kite in proper position and suddingly saw- 
ing the string of his antagonist, the sev- 
ered kite falls, to be reclaimed by the 
victor. 

The concluding words of the interesting 
paper from which I have quoted deserve 
to be deeply pondered by teachers and 
parents. After stating the useful and ben- 
eficial effects of the games he has been 
describing, Mr. Griffis says: “The study 
of the subject leads one to respect more 
highly the Japanese people for being such 
affectionate fathers and mothers, and for 
having such natural and docile children. 
The character of the children’s plays and 
their encouragement by the parents has, I 
think, much to do with that frankness, 
affection, and obedience on the side of the 
children, and that kindness and sympa- 
thy on that of the parents, which are so 
noticeable in Japan, and which is one of 
the good points of Japanese life and char- 
acter.” 

But if Japan is the “ paradise of babies,” 
I think it may also be justly called the 
Elysium of teachers who are not “strict 
disciplinarians.” Of course, the fact of 
being placed over pupils who are entirely 
supported by the government gives one 
immense power over these students; but 
independently of this, I find that Japanese 
are most easily managed. They seem to 
have the power of sustained attention 
largely developed, — their thirst for West- 
ern knowledge ensures the co-operation of 
their will, while the inherent awe of the 
“ powers that be” renders them very tract- 
able. As far as I can make out, corporal 
punishment is unknown in the country; it 
is very seldom necessary to resort to de- 
tention for imperfectly prepared lessons ; 
punctuality is observed by the students, 
however much it is neglected by their 
elders. On the other hand, they are ter- 
ribly given to coining excuses of the most 
paltry description; they are untidy in their 
personal habits, and they certainly have 
but little regard for truth. But they are 
very kind to one another, they seem to 
have a certain code of schoolboy honor 
among themselves, and there appears to 
be no such vice as bullying known to them. 
Adopting a custom of the country, we 
have the name of each student written on 





a piece of wood, and these names are 
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hung up in the lecture-room and the 
school-room, arranged in weekly order of 
merit. The chief punishments are clean- 
_ ing out the rooms of their boarding-houses, 
and detention within college bounds on 
Sundays. The first seems to me to have all 
the objectionable character of corporal 
punishment, without any of its advantages ; 
the second I look upon as a very good 
and effective means of discipline. I am, 
Sir, etc., W. D. Cox, A.C.P., 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


From The Spectator. 
THE DEBATE ON THE SALE OF LIVINGS. 


THE House of Commons passed a reso- 
lution which may prove to be a mere 
“counsel of perfection,” or a condemna- 
tion of an incurable evil, but may also 
prove to be the first serious blow at the 
existing system of patronage in the 
Church. It resolved, without a division 


and with the full consent of both parties, 
that measures must be adopted “to pre- 
vent simoniacal evasions of the law (in- 
tended) to check abuses in the sale of 
livings in private patronage,” and the tone 
of the debate rendered the words a much 
more definite expression of legislators’ 


opinion. It had been opened by Mr. Lea- 
tham, in a speech intended to denounce 
the sale of ecclesiastical patronage alto- 
gether, and throughout the practice was 
given up as indefensible, except upon 
rounds of’ practical expediency. Mr. 
Tasteeatie, who moved the amendment 
which was carried, and which is quoted 
above, admitted the righteousness of Mr. 
Leatham’s argument ; and the home sec- 
retary, while he extenuated the sale of 
advowsons, denounced that of next presen- 
tations as almost infamous, “as a breach 
of a sacred trust,” and as discreditable as 
the sale of a vote for the election of a 
member of Parliament. He unhesitat- 
ingly supported the amended resolution ; 
not one single member in the most Con- 
servative House of our time ventured to 
oppose it, and it was passed unanimously, 
amid expressions of regret, a very strong 
one in particular from Mr. Fawcett, that 
it was not quite broad enough. The 
direct sale of a presentation has in fact 
been pronounced by a Tory House of 
Commons an inexcusable, and indeed, 
shameful breach of trust. 
Considering the excessive frequency of 
the practice, the enormous number of liv- 
ings at present for sale, or exchange — 
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the agents engaged in the traffic estimate 
the number at 1,676, and Mr. Leatham at 
two thousand — and the high character of 
many of those who buy and sell, this is a 
remarkable explosion of indignation, but 
it is not difficult to understand the una- 
nimity of the House. An advowson is 
legally a property, and the right to sell it 
is, of course, defended by all those who are 
alarmed when any kind of property is 
attacked; while it is also protected by 
the extreme difficulty of discovering any 
other mode of transfer which should not 
destroy private patronage altogether, and 
so either place all benefices at the disposal 
of the State—a most dangerous course, 
in a country where governments must 
conciliate political opponents—or turn 
the Church into a self-appointing, self- 
renewing corporation of ecclesiastics. But 
the right to sell next presentations is not 
a property question. The’sale never has 
beén legal; the practice, even in the 
worst times of the Church, has always 
been discreditable ; and it has never been 
defended by the official defenders of prop- 
erty, the great owners, who have regarded 
their claim to present as a source of power, 
not of pelf, and as a rule no more sell 
their livings than they sell their recom- 
mendations to the magistracy. The law- 
yers, who defend so many abuses, have 
always denounced this one, which is 
opposed to their instinct of obedience to 
definite law; and the Church, so often 
silent when profits are concerned —for 
instance, it is very doubtful if she would 
defend marriage fees from the religious 
side of her head —has no interest what 
ever in this practice, and has steadily 
discountenanced it. A bishop who sold 
his patronage, whfch is as much his as it 
is a layman’s, and pocketed the proceeds, 
would be considered by every clergyman 
in England a mere scoundrel, wholly 
unworthy of the lowest as well as of the 
highest position inthe Church. The whole 
body of the clergy, including those who 
have bought their livings, feel that the 
system is a scandal; while the laymen 
who side with them, and who are often 
more conservative than they are, are un- 
easily sensible that here is a weak place, 
a point upon which every Dissenting sect 
has an obvious advantage. The Noncon- 
formist may, on occasion, appoint or dis- 
miss a minister from motives which they 
would not care too frankly to avow; but 
at all events, they do not sell an office 
regarded as sacred for a price in tangible 
cash. They are not bribed to nominate 
this man or that man to the pastorate. 
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There are, therefore, no official. defenders 
of the practice, and for disinterested friends 
of the Church the task has long proved 
itself too hard. When we have said that 
the practice does not work all the mischief 
it ought to work, we have made the only 
defence any human being with a_ con- 
science can suggest. That a trust should 
be entrusted to a man for money may be 
defensible — though we begin to doubt it 
— and in a country where men inherit leg- 
islative and judicial power, and are vested 
with secular patronge, as in the case of 
lord-lieutenants, solely because they are 
rich, it is certainly not without precedent, 
but that he should sell the patronage so 
trusted to him is even in England inde- 
fensible. The secular patron who does so 
is disgraced,—the very suspicion of it 
unseated a chancellor—and when the 
appointment sold is a cure of souls, every 
instinct of Christians, however careless 
they may be of the precepts of Christian- 
ity, is revolted. Whatever mode of dis- 
tributing patronage is right, it cannot be 
right to select a pastor for a sum down, to 
put up a cure to the highest bidder, or to 
make a pecuniary profit out of one of the 
highest imaginable trusts. A judge might 
almost as well sell decisions by auction, or 
a clergyman limit the communion to those 
who can outbid other applicants for his 
ministrations. The private patron, even 
though he purchased his right, is from the 
moment he purchases it a trustee, and 
has no more right to use his trust to make 
money than a minister has to recommend 
officers for promotion because they have 
sent him cheques. 

It is, however, waste of time to de- 
nounce a practice which the law forbids, 
which the Church denounces, and which 
no Tory, evenin this Parliament, can be 
found to defend, and it is more profitable 
to inquire in what direction a remedy can 
be found. It would be very difficult to 
strengthen the law, without a more radical 
change than the country is as yet prepared 
to accept. Suppose, for example, we pro- 
hibit the sale of “next presentations” 
altogether, by a penal statute, if you like, 
and still while the sale of advowsons is 
allowed nothing will have been accom- 
plished. The keen-witted lawyers who 
deal in such wares will only purchase the 
advowson subject to an obligation, to re- 
sell when the next presentation has fallen 
in, and will be worse patrons than the 
young clergymen whose fathers or friends 
now pay down the money in order to 
ensure to them a profession and mainte- 
nance for life. The law as it is, only ren- 





ders evasion more elaborate and perjury 
deeper, and a penal statute would only, 
we greatly fear, still further corrupt men’s 
consciences, and give a further advantage 
to a still more unscrupulous class of can- 
didates for benefices. The remedy must, 
we believe, be sought ina measure mak- 
ing purchase impossible or improbable, too 
great a risk, too insecure a chance for any- 
body with money at command to risk it in 
such a lottery. And we are inclined to 
suspect, with Mr. Hibbert, a stout Church- 
man, that the only measure which will 
secure this is one making lay patronage 
more complete, by giving some kind of 
veto to the parish council, the ratepayers, 
or the congregation. We would not give 
an absolute veto. That might be to trans- 
fer all advowsons to the parish, and estab- 
lish a system of popular elections which 
works exeeedingly ill, which deprives cler- 
gymen, as in America it deprives judges, 
of their independence; and which, in the 
existing condition of English opinion, 
would be fatal to variety and comprehen- 
siveness within the Church itself. No one 
would be elected except a pronounced 
Low-Churchman. But we think the con- 
gregation, or the ratepayers, or the com- 
municants —we are purposely avoiding 
for the moment that vexed question — 
might fairly be allowed to exercise their 
veto once or more, with a distinct under- 
standing that they would exercise it and 
ought to exercise it, if they suspected that 
money had passed. The effect of that 
would instantly be the prohibition of pur- 
chase by the candidate himself, his agents, 
or his friends. The chance of being 
elected, or of defeating all the inquiries of 
all parishioners, would be too smalla tempt- 
ation on which to risk any considerable 
sum of money. The candidate would be 
questioned, too, closely questioned, and a 
lie under such circumstances — a lie from 
the pulpit, a lie sure to be found out, a lie 
made to men among whom he is to live 
all his life —is, to say the least, exces- 
sively improbable. It would not be ac- 
cepted as a conventional lie, as unfortu 

nately some of the declarations now made 
are, but as a deliberate breach of faith, 
intended to cheat a parish out of its veto, 
and it would never be forgiven. At the 
same time, this veto would not deprive 
the ordinary patron, except in the most 
exceptional instances, of the power he 
values, the right of vetoing an appoint- 
ment personally unacceptable to himself. 
He could not indeed put in an unworthy 
relative merely because he chose, but he 
could put in any relative not unpopular 
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enough to induce the parish to quarrel 
with the lord of the manor in order to 
keep him out. The = of Dodding- 
ton, to quote a well-known instance, do 
not hate Stanleys and Hornbys, and the 
rest of the great clan of which Knowsley 
is the headquarters, enough to veto a 
nomination merely because it has fallen 
on one of them. If they do, that is a 
ood reason for not appointing a man who 
is so weighted by local prejudice. The 
patron would retain to the full his right of 
selecting among the eligible, which is all 
the law gives him now, would have done 
just as great a favor to his presentee, and 
would, in nine cases out of ten, have had 
his choice ratified by a popular election. 
Of course if he is actually deprived of 
money — as might be the case in the in- 
stance of a hereditary living—he ought 
to be compensated, but in the majority of 
cases he would lose so little, that we be- 
lieve the peers, with their immense eccle- 
siastical patronage, could be induced to 
pass the act. Mr. Cross may propose any 
palliative he pleases, and we do not doubt 
his capacity to suggest a very clever one, 
but to this —a strictly limited but effica- 
cious lay veto —it must come at last, if all 
patronage is not to be entrusted toa pat- 
ronage commission, under the crown. 


From The Saturday Review. 
PARLIAMENTS. 


THE institution of parliaments, or some 
sort of assembly more or less representa- 
tive, has made so much progress in the 
modern world that not to have a parlia- 
ment is now the exception, and even Tur- 
key has at last come over to the majority, 
and has adopted that cherished product of 
Western civilization. In some countries, 
too, the parliamentary system is working 
better than the character and traditions of 
the nations concerned had led observers 
to expect, and Austria and Italy are for 
the moment brilliant examples of constitu- 
tional government. It must be owned, 
however, that there are some little clouds 
passing over the bright parliamentary sky. 
The kings of Denmark and Bavaria gov- 
ern in despite of, rather than in accordance 
with, their parliaments; and the French 
Assembly, which, as its late president says, 
deserved so well of France and the repub- 
lic, has been summarily dismissed by a 
high-handed exercise of authority. Even 
at home Parliament does not shine just at 
present. The confidence of England in 
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parliamentary government is not in the 
least shaken; but, for the time at least, 
Parliament does not occupy quite the same 
place which it once did in public attention 
and esteem. This is partly owing, no 
doubt, to the excitement of a war which 
makes home politics seem tame. But” 
there are other reasons, less flattering to 
the House of Commons, to account for 
the growing feeling that the reports of 
Parliamentary proceedings are among the 
least interesting contents of a newspaper. 
In the first place, there is an obtrusive 
silliness in the conduct of members which, 
if it produces some amusement, produces 
more disgust. The time that ought to be 
devoted to public business is occupied in 
putting and answering foolish questions. 
It is not, for example, very edifying to 
find Mr. Whalley gravely asking, and the 
chancellor of the exchequer having gravely 
to answer, what are the mercantile nations 
which are interested in the Suez Canal 
being kept open. The way, too, in which 
business is blocked by an abuse of the 
forms of the House engenders a feeling of 
weariness. The House of Commons is 
perpetually in the ludicrous position of a 
man who cannot get up because some one 
has pinned his coat-tails to his seat. On 
Wednesday eleven members announced 
their intention to talk out a bill, one of 


them speaking against time for two hours ; 
and a short time ago a bill was actually 


talked out by its own supporters. It is 
not surprising that to read debates should 
seem a wearisome waste of time when 
what is said is not meant to convince or 
refute, but simply to keep pace with the 
clock. It is also perhaps true that, to 
some extent, printing is taking the place 
of ——e Mer prefer being read to 
being heard. The new custom of writing 
magazine articles with the names of the 
writers attached affords politicians a means 
of publishing every month an exposition 
of their views which cannot be misre- 
ported, which is made at leisure and with 
no limits of space, and which appeals to 
the public more effectually than most 
speeches made in the House. Mr. Glad- 
stone above all men loves this new mode 
of addressing the world. As soon as one 
of his interminable magazine articles is 
published, a mysterious announcement is 
made that he has another in hand. He 
began his attack on Sir James Brooke in 
Parliament, but he publishes it in a maga- 
zine. It is not in the House of Commons, 
but out of it, that he thinks proper to state 
his real case and dwell on it for the public 
benefit. : 
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That the existence of the late French 
Assembly was brought suddenly to a close 
was known to every one; but few persons 
except those who have read the verbatim 
reports published in the official journal 
have any notion in what a very singular way 
a French Assembly goes on while it is still 
in existence, and what very troubled scenes 
prevail during its discussions. It is hard 
to understand how discussion goes on at 
all in an Assembly which permits itself to 
behave in such an extraordinary way. 
The interruptions to a speech often take 
up more space in the report than the 
speech itself. A running fire of provoca- 
tive comments is kept up, and excited 
members shake their fists at each other, 
and are continually dashing into what is 
called the hemicycle in order to vent their 
fury against the occupant of the tribune. 
Perhaps no sitting of the late Assembly 
was more perturbed than its last, when it 
adopted the order of the day against the 
new government. Three speakers, all 
Republicans, alone spoke, and they neither 
had much to say nor said much; but they 
were so often interrupted that it took many 
columns of the official journal to report all 
that was said. M. Louis Blanc was one 
of the speakers, and said, in his accus- 
tomed rhetorical way, that just indignation 
was the salt which kept nations from cor- 
ruption. On this his speech was inter- 
ruptcd by a member who thought it 
appropriate to observe that French citizens 
are nothams. M. Blanc proceeded to say 
tuat the republic would survive the attacks 
made on it, and on this one of his antag- 
onists invited him to favor them with a 
lecture on ’93 and the Commune. A sup- 
perter of the orator sprang forward to 
exclaim that this was a cowardly remark. 
The president implored him to come out 
of the hemicycle, and he obeyed; but dis- 
order soon again prevailed. M. Blanc 
remarked that the Duke of Broglie often 
invoked order without understanding what 
it meant; and on this that notorious per- 
sonage M. Paul de Cassagnac called out 
that M. Blanc had better say at once that 
the duke was wxe déte, but at least he 
could not be said to be a red beast. A 
little later on there was a general cry from 
the Left that M. Paul de Cassagnac ought 
to hold his tongue, to which he replied 
that he should hold his tongue only if he 
pleased. The president on this remarked 
that he must bow to the decisions of the 
Chamber, and received the reply that M. 
de Cassagnac would bow or not as he 
thought best. What could an affronted 
president do? We do not know, and per- 





haps M. Grévy did not exactly know, but 
what he did was to observe, “C’est un 
scandale que cette attitude-la,” and then 
the debate went on in its usual confused 
manner. Vivacity is a good thing in its 
way; but the French carry their vivacity 
in parliament to a point which is calcu- 
lated to distress the calm admirer of rep- 
resentative institutions. 

The latest flower of parliamentary life is, 
however, said to be the loveliest, and 
experienced observers ask us to study and 
appreciate the demeanor and conduct of 
the Ottoman Assembly. The Turks are 
stated to take their parliamentary pleasure 
in a very serious and satisfactory way. 
They do not sit, as it was anticipated, 
cross-legged on the ground, but bolt up- 
right on benches in a state of grave dis- 
comfort. They have desks provided for 
them which they do not use. They make 
short speeches with sufficient fluency and 
much earnestness, and, above all, they 
actually listen with keen attention to what 
is said by successive speakers. There is 
no want of independence about them; 
they attack obnoxious ministers freely, 
sometimes refuse what is demanded of 
them, and bring to the notice of the 
sultan and the public the grievances which 
tormentthem. All this is very creditable to 
them, but they are quite powerless. The 
ministers who they denounce flourish as 
supreme as ever. They tell the tales of 
suffering which they have witnessed in 
their provinces, but no one takes any 
heed. When our spangled friend the 
shah returned to his humble home, he hit 
on the ingenious expedient of having 
boxes put up in the streets where com- 
plaints of misgovernment were to be 
deposited. And he hoped, if he could but 
understand what his subjects wanted, to 
rival ina distant way the progress of the 
West. His. feeble attempts at reform 
were, however, immediately suppressed 
by those who surrounded him, and the 
Ottoman parliament seems destined to 
fulfil a position not very unlike that of the 
shah’s boxes. The sultan is said to look 
on his parliament with favor, and not to 
be above enjoying the denunciations of 
his favorites. But he does not venture to 
dismiss the imperious pashas who have 
got hold of him. He has something 
more pressing to think of than the griev- 
ances of his subjects. He has ever in his 
mind the thought how easily a dagger or a 
prison might terminate his career. A 
palace revolution is the eternal spectre of 
Oriental despots, and the fear of such a 
revolution always comes between the 











sultan and his parliament. A parliament 
which has no power, and which can onl 
state grievances, is not a parliament at all. 
It is only a rudimentary body out of which 
a parliament may one day, under new 
and favorable circumstances, be formed. 
What the Ottoman parliament would be 
like if its whole position were changed, 
and if it could really influence the govern- 
ment of the country, it is impossible to 
say. It might break down under the 
novel task or it might show unexpected 
capacities. Full justice ought to be 
done to the present parliamentary Turks. 
They are not ridiculous, they are dignified 
in the conduct of business, they are very 
much in earnest, and the intense misery 
they have seen or felt makes them too 
anxious for redress to permit of their 
being the pliant tools of a goverment. 
But they are only as yet on the threshold 
of real parliamentary existence, and wheth- 
er they will ever get inside the sacred 
building, or how, if they enter, they will 
behave there, time alone can reveal. 


From The Otago Daily Times. 
A NEW ZEALAND DIVINE ON EARLY 
CLOSING. 

THE Rev. R. L. Stanford preached at 
All Saints’ Church, Dunedin, on April 
22nd, on the subject of “ A Wrong-doing in 
our Midst.” In the course of his sermon 
the reverend gentleman said: “I want to 
speak more. especially about a wrong- 
doing in our midst which does, I fancy, 
escape attention, but which is producing 
evils of which we shall sooner or later 
have to bear the consequences. I refer 
to’ the wretched habit of keeping banks 
especially, but also some commercial 
houses, open half the night. Open, that 
is, in so far as the clerks are concerned. 
In the first place, the forcing young men 
to stay till nine or ten o’clock at least at 
work, night after night, is a defrauding of 
a neighbor, for there is an unwritten law 
here declaring that a certain wage is given 
for a certain time of labor. I don’t think 
I exaggerate when I say that it is becom- 
ing the settled habit of the banks to keep 
the men in their employment at work till 
ten or eleven night after night, by a sort 
of irresistible moral pressure, which it is 
utterly impossible for them to resist. This 
miserable policy arises from two causes. 
One great cause of it is simply bad man- 
agement. The other mere greediness. I 
understand that these young men are often 
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by no means too busily employed all day. 
In some of those institutions which are 
the worst offenders, and where this is the 
case, the evil is one solely of bad manage- 
ment. In those cases where work goes 
on all day and half the night, it is simply 
a question of greediness. The place is 
short-handed, in the desire to give larger 
dividends, and every shareholder is con- 
cerned in the sin. I am well aware of 
the difficulty of dealing with a subject like 
this. It seems when we inquire into it to 
be just nobody’s fault. It is one of those 
matters that ought to be banned by public 
opinion, and ‘it can, I think, be cured in 
no other way. I should like to point out 
to you, some of whom may have brothers, 
or husbands, or sons, suffering under the 
enormous evil, the consequences that are 
almost certain to follow from this wrong- 
doing. It is ~~ impossible to hope 
that a young man, often a mere lad, enter- 
ing one of these places, can go on leading 
a healthy, God-fearing, honest life, with 
nothing to be ashamed of, and nothing to 
conceal, such as I love to think of as the 
ideal of a young man’s life. God has im- 
planted instincts of happiness and animal 
spirits in your son, which will find an outlet, 
healthy or unhealthy, as the case may be, 
To turn him out of his office at ten or deeen 
o’clock at night, after a whole day spent 
more or less in the vitiated poet be is 
to deprive him of all means of healthy rec- 
reation, and as an inevitable consequence 
to drive him at last to unhealthy amuse- 
ment. Don’t suppose this a far-fetched 
prediction. I have seen this happen with 
my Own eyes again and again in this coun- 
try. You, the managers or shareholders 
in banks, you who have some influence 
more or less, and who are shutting your 
eyes and holding your tongues about this 
monstrous crime, are responsible before 
God for the ruin, moral and physical, of 
many a young man who might have lived 


to be a useful member of society. I trace 
swiftly his career. Vo chance is given the 
lad for cricket or boating, and so on. 


Every chance is = him for gambling 
and drinking at midnight. Gambling leads 
to debt, and debt leads to thieving. I say 
that we have all known young, promising 
lads run the gamut of disgrace, and lose 
their life’s chances through nothing else 
but this miserable crime of keeping them 
at work all the evening. Do you ask how 
you can interfere? Oh, you can find 
plenty of ways if you really desire to bring 
about any moral reform. Youcan cut out 
these ulcers if youchoose. Would to God 


it were only as easy to remedy the ill 
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effects they have left behind them. »:By’ 


your silence you,are pnt. oat and: 
approval, and helping t 
ager to.defraud his servant and rob hit, —4 


3e immediate man- 
rob him of health, happiness, honors and 
honesty.. I speak strongly of this social 
fraud, because I.think it wants attention 
attracted to it, until it becomes well under- 
stood that an office that requires to be 
constantly open at night is thoroughly 
badly managed. I have nothing, of course, 
to say about occasional pressure on mail 
nights. There is a great deal of nonsense, 
remember, about alk this pretence of: hard. 
work, constantly requiring night work, 
that wants exposing. I repeat it, and 
challenge contradiction; in- every case 
where late hours haye become the habit, 
it is either owing to miserly management 
or bad management. . Once more, and in 
connection with this subject, I remind: you 
of the social sin of late shopping on Satur- 


days, by which you defraud your neighbor, |. 





and rob-him of his holiday. The free-think-. 
ing part of the community are, I fear, strong 
enough to keep the shops-open ir. their 
selfish indifference to their neighbors’ 
wrongs. I am sure that -no servant of 
Christ, when once his or her attention is at- 
tracted to the question-will go on repeating _ 
the sin. The wrong done to the shopmen 
ofthis town is of the same nature as that 
wrong done to the bank clerks; it is 
greater inthe numbers of the sufferers, it 
is less as regards the effeets, because it is 
only on one night, not every night, that it 
is.perpetrated. The offenders will have 
to answer for their ‘sin one day, when it 
will seem a very poor excuse to say that 
you never meant any harm, that you never 
thought of what you were doing,or you 
never remembered what the consequences 
might be. -You cannot escape the respon- 
sibilities under which’ you lie with regard 
to your brethren.” a 








DISTURBANCE OF THE LONDON ‘SHIPPING 
TRADE. — The following may be of interest as 
showing how the trade of the port of London 
has already been disturbed during the past 
month by the unsettled state of affairs on the 
Continent. The number of ships cleared with 
cargoes during April was 477, representitig 
233,626 tons. Of’ these 235 were British 
steamers, of 122,206 tons; 117 British sailing 
vessels, of 70,392 tons; 52 foreign steamers, 
of 27,092 tons; and 73 foreign sailing vessels, 
of 13,936 tons. The number of ships cleared 
during April, 1876, was 558, representing 
269,444 tons, which comprised 290 British 
steamers, of 137,797 tons; 139 British sailing, 
of 79,120 tons ; 65 foreign steamers, of 36,142 
tons; and 64 foreign sailing, of 16,385 tons. 
These figures show a decrease of 81 in the 
number of ships cleared, and a decrease in the 
tonnage of 35,818. The disturbance is the 
more evident, as the clearances for the four 
months of the present year show an increase 
of go ships and 8,765 tons as compared with 
the first four months of 1876. The figures 
were : number of ships, 1,953; tons, 964,300. 
In 1876, 1,863 ships; tons, 955,535. ‘The ex- 
citement in the shipping trade on the Tyne 
occasioned by the proclamation of war last 
week has subsided. The coal freights from 
the Tyne to the Mediterranean, which rose 
suddenly, have returned to their former condi- 
tions. Freights to Genoa, which ran up last 
week from £17 per keel to £22, are down to 
417, and Carthagena freights have fallen from 
£17 to £12 10s. Rates are still, however, a 














little above the usual price, but are kept down 
by the difficulty of getting return cargoes. 
' Pec hee 


Lawyers’ Bacs. — “ Middle ‘Templar ™ 
writes to Motes and Queries of May 5: “ It may 
not be uninteresting to note, for the benefit of 
the future antiquary, the actual existing use in 
regard to the above, a use which is minutely 
regulated by that /ex non scripta of etiquette 
which no causidicus may with impunity trans- 
gress, Barristers’ bags are either red or dark 
blue. Red bags are, strictly speaking, re- 
served for queen’s counsel aid serjeants ; but 
a stuff-gownsman may carry one if presented 
therewith by-a ‘silk.’ Such presentation is a 
solemn business ; the fortunate ‘junior’ is ex- 
pected to bestow a guinea on the Q. C.’s clerk 
who brings the coveted distinction to his 
chambers, and is afterwards, in addition, fined 
for the honor by his circuit mess. It is an 
imperative rule that only red bags may be 
taken into court ; blue bags are not to be car- 
ried further than the robing-room. I speak 
only of the practice of the Common Law bar ; 
of the Chancery regulations on the subject I 
know nothing ; nor can I say anything of the 
custom of the lower branch of the profession. 
As far, however, as I have observed as an out- 
sider, every solicitor pleases himself in the 
matter, carrying a blue, red, or purple bag, as 
seems good in his own eyes.” 
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